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‘IN WHOM WE HAVE OUR BEING’ 

N enquiring Jew was discussing recently the Hebrew back- 
A ground to the Christian Liturgy. He was maintaining that the 

Last Supper was practically identical in its blessings over the 
cup and over the bread with the blessings of the Jewish Passover. 
He concluded by a denial of the Real Presence in view of these 
consecrating words being so similar to those still used by the Jews; 
and he added, ‘In any case if you Catholics really did believe your 
awe and reverence would be almost paralysing; it is too tremendous’. 
These arguments have often been repeated and there have been 
many who were amazed at the callous attitude of the Catholic in 
the presence of the Blessed Sacrament. This particular conversation 
was typical, and typical in particular of the sincere Jew. He accepts 
the ground plan of true religion but the beauties of the house con- 
structed on that plan are too wonderful for belief. His Bible takes 
him up to Bethlehem and the Last Supper, but the incredible 
generosity and condescension of God appal him; the religion of awe 
holds him back, off with his shoes, this is holy ground. 

Catholics do indeed fail to recognise the gifts that are offered them 
by the faith; and they have been asked not to stand back and hide 
their faces but to come and share in the heavenly presence of God. The 
trouble is that they so often do neither. It might be better for them 
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indeed if they did begin again with the religion of fear, if they lay 
prostrate and buried their faces whenever the Sacrament was ex- 
posed. They might begin to learn once more the universality of their 
Catholic faith. But that advice would be merely atavistic unless 
they could wake up and face the Reality before them. The Jew 
might expect them to stand in awe of the presence of the Holy 
Trinity in the souls of Christian men and women. The doctrines of 
grace and of the mystical body are simply the personal, individual 
application of the doctrine of the Incarnation and of the Eucharist. 
The faith is centred on the real presence of God in every heart beat 
of lite. 

We must in a sense go further than the faith, for grace does not 

only build on nature, it perfects it. So the natural presence of God 
the Creator takes on a new light altogether, in which the Jew should 
tremble at the sight of any bush or twig. All bushes, all trees, all 
natures are burning in that presence. The Christian may settle down 
to prove the existence of God; he may work logically to that conclu- 
sion following the five traditional ways in order to satisty his reason 
and to justify himself to the atheist. But in a soul already possessed 
by faith these proofs should work so that they are coloured through 
and through by what he knows from revelation. Thus the atheist 
may perhaps be convinced ultimately by the dextrous use of the 
Quinque Viae. But to the atheist it still means little or nothing. It 
does not change his life to know that the table at which he is sitting 
is not only supported by the power of God but that it has its being 
from him. But to the one who has the faith the proof has a tremen- 
dous significance. Perhaps it may be said that he knew it all before 
from the direct revelation of God. The Christian, however, becoming 
a theologian in this way, lights up what he hears from God by the 
action of his own reason; he links the 103rd psalm with the proof 
from order. How great are thy works, O Lord! Thou hast made all 
things in wisdom: the earth is filled with thy riches. The proof which 
concludes to the author of order and sequence may be straw in the 
end, no doubt, as St Thomas saw, but straw which has borne great 
and heavy ears of wheat. For this is the sort of discursive meditation 
which must in the end be abandoned, but which in its day bears 
great fruit and leads on to real union with God. 

The presence of God in the very being of things is the presence of 
the blessed Trinity, the presence of the Lover of man, the presence 
of my Lover. And he is in fact making these things and giving them 
to me; and not only things but events also. ‘In him we move.’ The 
accidents and incidental, insignificant happenings of every day, 
these are his gifts redolent of his presence, poured out from him by 
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his love. But the Giver is not apart from his gifts; he does not hand 
them to us at arm’s length. He is in them supporting them, giving 
them their being by the presence of his own infinite being. In other 
words, the presence which is stated by the proof is shown by faith 
to have a purpose. Every thing and every event, being in God in this 
way, has its purpose for our sanctification and his glorification. That 
is the dual purpose of this living presence of God, and these two 
aspects are one and the same. All things being made for the glory of 
God, through man’s cooperation, man achieves his wholeness and 
his holiness by cooperating, by taking these gifts from God and 
bringing them back to him, as the child returns his mother’s kiss. 

Believing this the Jew must either wither away in awe or expand 
in living love. Because the presence is so ubiquitous and so momen- 
tous (in the sense of the all embracing moment as well as of an all 
powerful momentum) that man must either forget about it, as so 
many do today, or enlarge his soul in love. The challenge is so great 
that it means total surrender or indifference. The indifferent man 
lives on the natural plane and avoids the supernatural elevations of 
faith except for morning and night prayers, and on Sundays when 
he acknowledges the presence of God in a church. His whole life 
tends to be natural and therefore surrendered to the power of 
secularism. Things are just things, a house is merely four walls and 
a roof, a meal is simply the intake of nourishment, events are merely 
events without ultimate significance or purpose because the presence 
and purpose of God are overlooked in them. It is a mystery that a 
man can still retain the faith and even live in a state of grace and 
yet remain so unmoved by this presence which is revealed by the 
faith. This mystery is nevertheless a very common fact of ex- 
perience. A man can remain a ‘good Catholic’ and yet be quite 
unmoved by the faith that is in him. The extent to which the 
modern Catholic accepts the standards of the world about him, stan- 
dards which are pagan in inspiration, reveals the inoperative nature 
of his faith. 

To the man who recognises the challenge and surrenders, all is 
different. The Real Presence proceeds from the altar into the depth 
of his heart at Holy Communion, and after that it remains with 
him during the day. The eucharistic body is ordered to the mystical 
body as a means to an end. The eucharistic presence is therefore 
given that the presence of Christ may be more real in his followers. 
But there are other ‘presences’ of God. God has become man and 
given his human body as food for men; he is also present in the 
things he has made. God is present in all these things and people 
in different ways. Christ in his human nature is present in the 
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Eucharist and in the mystical body in different ways. But the ulti. 
mate reality of the Trinity remains the real background of all these 
presences, so that the Christian can recognise outside what corres- 
ponds with what is inside him. God, the blessed Trinity, Christ him. 
self, within, so these presences can be detected outside, in the stones 
on the road, the bricks of the walls, the men and women on the foot- 
path. This is my body, and this, and this. No longer is the Real 
Presence isolated in the tabernacle; the idea of the ‘prisoner’ behind 
a locked door gives place to the reality of the Word in whom all 
things are made. 

The differences made by this light of faith are ot course incaleul- 
able. As an example we might take the Catholic teaching about 
private property. Nature, we say, inculcates this right; we can dis- 
cover it by reason. Thus insisting upon reason I settle down to 
possess my own land, house, furniture, and books. I see no further 
than these things which I make part of myself, extensions of my 
own personality. But when I receive them as presents from (od, 
see in them that holy Presence, and discover the purpose for which 
he is pressing these things upon me, I discover that they are 
treasures. And they are treasures which bring with them a responsi- 
bility, for I must make use of them as part of my worship of God. 
I must return at once the kiss and the embrace. They are mine only 
to take back to God, to turn into things which praise him through 
me. They are indeed extensions of his personality, members in a 
way of his body. The cup at the table is the chalice of the Last 
Supper. For indeed if I drink at dinner as a Christian I drink honour 
to God and praise him; if I drink because my body needs the water 
from my well then I abuse the gift and forget the Giver. Or again, 
the events that happen around me, the great world-shattering events 
of wars, atom-bombs, financial crises, and the insignificant events of 
a fine Saturday afternoon, a screaming child next door, or a chance 
meeting of an acquaintance in the street, all these events seen in 
the light of the Real Presence shed that fatalistic air adopted by 
the modern secular world.. They are meant, they proceed from a 
Mind and a Heart intent upon salvation and glory. Every incident 
now has a meaning—it speaks of God, it speaks to God; and even- 
tually I hear the accents of God himself. 

We need not give further examples; it should be patent that in 
the critical days in which we live the faith in the Presence is needed 
more than at any other time. Without that faith the meaningless 
presence of created things and the meaningless succession of events 
lead to an indifference and despair which make it impossible for 
the Christian to act as a leaven. The salt does indeed lose its savour 
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‘IN WHOM WE HAVE OUR BEING’ 489 
when the Presence is thus removed. In him we live and move and 
have our being; and the alternative to recognising that truth is hell. 
The reasoned ethics of the Summa or of the Social Encyclicals will 
make no difference to that hell unless they be enlivened by this 
real presence. Pagan virtues are their own reward and they may 
mean little more than the comfortable bank balance. 

Christians today are simply asked to have the faith, to let the 
light shine. They should accept the whole of truth in their act 
of surrender. They should approach the mysterious presence of God 
with reverence and stilling awe as the Jew approached the cloud in 
the Temple; they should step reverently into that shining cloud as 
on Thabor; they should then learn to perceive how that cloud en- 
velops the whole world and how it soaks into the centre of their being 
so that their minds cannot escape its influence. Once their reason 
is tlooded by the Real Presence the earth is renewed for them. We 
want to make now a new earth, a new way of life in which men can 
walk without the danger of material corruption which is subtly 
penetrating our very thought, we seek a road which leads away from 
Hiroshima. Here it is—now. 

Then I saw a new heaven, and a new earth. The old heaven, the 

old earth had vanished, and there was no more sea. And I, John, 

saw in my vision that holy city which is the new Jerusalem, being 

sent down by God from heaven, all clothed in readiness like a 

bride who has adorned herself to meet her husband. And I heard, 

too, a voice which cried aloud from the throne, Here is God’s 
tabernacle pitched among men; he will be his own people, and he 
will be among them, their own God. He will wipe away every tear 
trom their eyes. . . . And he who sat on the throne said, Behold 
I make all things new.—Apocalypse, 21, 1-6. 
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THE BURNING QUESTION OF 
ORIGINAL SIN ; 


HAT there is something seriously wrong with the world and 

that this could and should be put right, are two commonplaces 

so commonly held as to verge on triteness. This universal con- 
sensus however is quickly turned into a discord of clamant and con- 
tradictory voices, when, preparatory to any attempt at curing the 
ill, an explanation is sought of the cause and origin of it. 

On the one hand there is Jean Jacques Rousseau and all his 
spiritual descendants, who premising that man himself was origin- 
ally perfect, happy and free, believe that man lost his happiness and 
his freedom when first he bowed to authority. In this line of thought 
we get philosophical anarchists, like Kuropatkin and Tolstoy, who 
go the whole way, maintaining that if only one did away, with all 
government all ills would automatically disappear too and the Golden 
Age of humanity reappear. Some do not go as far as that, though 
agreeing that government must be reduced to a minimum if things 
are to right themselves: to which tribe belong Proudhon and the 
syndicalists who consider local government permissible but rule out 
anything approaching government on a national scale. There are 
also the doctrinaire liberals who, without becoming specific, hold 
generally that the less government there is the better. From this we 
shade off into rugged individualism and into the belief that, to make 
the world happy, all that is needed is to give it the vote. 

Against this diagnosis of the cause of evil as political are pitted 


the utopians, who consider it to be economic. Starting with Babreuf, © 


early Socialism saw in economic disparity the main source oi all 
ills and therefore pleaded that, to restore the Rousseauesque Golden 
Age, all that was needed was the abolition of private property. But 
with Marx the ideal aimed at changed from Bucolics to Machine 
Industry and man’s happiness was consequently conceived, not as 
consisting in the simple life of an idyllic pastoral, but in being a 
well-oiled cog in a wonderfully efficient machine. In the event com- 
munists have more and more soft-pedalled on the abolition of private 
property and increasingly stressed the need for rationalizing human 
society by means of a totalitarian regime. 

Hence there has come to be substituted for the purely negative 
eighteenth century formula of simply removing an obstacle to the 
Golden Age—be that ‘authority’ or ‘private property’—the positive 
formula of the twentieth century, which demands the construction 
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THE BURNING QUESTION OF ORIGINAL SIN 491 
of a perfectly rationalized, and therefore flawless, human society. 


‘What, however, is common to both formulas is the premise that 


human perfection and happiness is the product of a perfectly and 
happily functioning society: that, therefore, all the ills plaguing man 
today are external to him and can and will be abolished with the 
progress of science and a consequent scientific reconstruction of 
human society. 

With the first application of nuclear fission to the construction of 
an atomic bomb, this faith in science has of late received a nasty 
jolt in popular estimation. But even two centuries before Hiroshima 
it remained inexplicable why, if man was perfect, happy and free, 
he should ever have bowed to authority or claimed private property. 
Even if the explanation were true that ‘authority’ and ‘private 
property’ were the origin of all evil, the real problem would remain, 
why did man ever adopt either? Not a political or economic, but only 


a psychological explanation can really explain this. After Darwin 


and Marx this line of argument was of course dropped. The Golden 
Age lay now, not in the past, but in the future. Man started by 
being brutish and irrational, but gradually—blessed word !—dropped 
his brutishness and became rational. And the more rational and 
clever and scientific he became, the more he eradicated evil from the 
world, until eventually there will be none left and man will be 
perfectly happy. 

Unfortunately for this evolutionist explanation, there is again 
this affair of the atomic bomb. Simultaneously with this supreme 
proof of man’s technological mastery of matter comes the experience 
that never seems the world to have been so riddled with ills as today. 
Nobody today is quite so simple as to believe any more that greater 
technical skill necessarily makes for greater happiness or that in- 
tensification of knowledge in itself produces a perfect human society. 

The cure of our ills by purely external methods therefore seems 
impossible; so impossible that even a non-Catholic might perhaps 
dare, without after all exposing himself to too much ridicule, to 
consider the alternative explanation put forward long, long ago, in 
the third chapter of Genesis. There, in very simple language, the 
profound truth is set forth that evil came to beset man, not by 
external human forces and circumstances, but by man himself mak- 
ing an interior evil choice and deciding that it was preferable to 
gratify one’s senses than to obey God. But I am here not concerned 
about the relative merits of the Catholic dogma of original sin and 
of the pelagian, rousseauesque and marxist dogma of evil being 
purely environmental. We live in an age of amazing credulity and 
there will continue to “be no lack of credulous persons who will 
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believe the wish-fancies of the externalists, whether political or 
economic. Those of us who prefer faith to credulity will still prefer 
the internalist account given in Genesis 3—which throws the res- 
ponsibility upon every one of us—as rather uncomfortable to be sure 
but for all that inescapably true. 


The point I would make is that as long as there are Communists 
and Liberals on the one hand, and Catholics on the other, it would 
facilitate our common future if on both sides it were realized that 
what divides us is not a political or economic theory. Catholics have 
always contended that the ever-changing political and economic 
environment of man should be such as to make it easy and not diffi- 
cult for him to be virtuous, and therefore they should gladly discuss 
the pro and con of any proposed measures, political or economic, 
Liberal or Socialist, on their purely political or economic merits. 
The great mistake Catholics have made so often in the past was to 


oppose Communism and Liberalism not on that plane but as Catho- 


lics. This has naturally led Liberals to identify Catholics with Tory 
Reactionaries, and Communists to identify them with High Finance 
Capitalists. Where we differ fundamentally and where Catholics can- 
not but be intransigent is in the contradictory ideologies concerning 
evil. In thig realm of eternal verities we, as Catholics, cannot com- 
promise. Non possumus. 

But when it comes to practical measures to be taken in a world 
of contingency nothing prevents us from approaching, as citizens, 
fellow citizens of our nation or of our world on the best means to be 
taken to cope with specific ills. We may still, on purely economic 
grounds, conclude that a certain measure implying collectivization 
is to be opposed, or that another one abandoning controls is, on 
purely political grounds, undesirable: but let us, for heaven’s sake, 
discipline ourselves into saying and thinking that we reject these 
measures because they seem technically unsound, but not because 
they are anti-Catholic or ‘Communist’ or ‘Radical’; and on the 
other hand, when we plead for U.N.O., let us not fall ourselves into 
the mistake of thinking that, if only we constructed a perfect inter- 
national body, we could get rid_of all international ills. 

A little more emphasis on the doctrine of original sin would, I 
suggest, not come amiss to any of us. 


H. C. E. Zacwarus. 
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R. H. TAWNEY AND THE CHRISTIAN 
POLITICAL TRADITION 


country is inclined to argue that at the level of explicit theory 

the neo-marxism of, say, Professor Laski is representative; 
but that the inarticulate masses in the Labour movement feel 
differently and would, were they articulate, express a theory more 
in line with the traditional Christian social philosophy. I dare say 
there is much truth in this argument, though whether it follows 
from it that the Conservative Party is closer than the Labour Party 
to the Christian tradition in politics is another matter, and one I do 
not propose to discuss. It is perfectly true that Professor Laski, with 
his uneasy combination of liberalism and marxism, is on the whole 
representative of the socialist intelligentsia. But it may be worth 
noticing that there is at least one socialist thinker of eminence whose 
work derives from the Christian tradition and is plainly of the highest 
order. I have in mind Professor R. H. Tawney. Certainly, his work 
has been less immediately influential than that of Professor Laski 
or Mr John Strachey. He has not been ‘put across’ by any publicity 
machine and, indeed, his thought is unsuitable for slick generalisa- 
tion. What he writes is always the work of a scholarly historian and 
is academic in the best sense. Whether one agrees with him or not, 
it will probably be admitted that his political writings, The Acquisi- 
tive Society in particular, are valuable attempts to relate the find- 
ings of the social historian and the political philosopher to contem- 
porary problems, attempts which do not make unworthy concessions 
to current prejudices. Since Tawney! is a humanist and a Christian, 
and one who cares greatly about the future of our society, his 
writings touch depths and heights avoided by the ‘mere scholar’. 
He has felt and answered the impulse to turn from the blazing light 
of day and to go back into the cave to enlighten and succour those 
who sit in darkness, ‘fast bound in misery and iron’. 

All important writers have a central theme running through their 
work, one to which, no matter how dispersed their interests, they 
continually return. There cannot be much doubt that Tawney’s 
central theme is: the secularization of social life during the last 
four hundred years. This theme is central in Religion and the Rise of 
Capitalism; and it is the point of departure for his critical descrip- 


TT on conservative Catholic critic of socialist thought in this 


1 It will save space and.be in other respects fitting if I speak of Professor Tawney 
as one would speak of Acton or Maitland, without a prefix. 
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tion of capitalism in The Acquisitive Society. In the latter work he 
anatomizes the fully secularized society, suggesting that such a 
society is not so much the creation of evil men as an expression of 
human irrationality and, thus, of moral obtuseness, since the appe- 
tites for wealth and power are here transformed from indispensalhle 
means to a variety of social ends into social ends in theniselves. 
“They [that is, the governing classes in capitalist society] destroy 
religion and art and morality, which cannot exist unless they are 
disinterested; and having destroyed these, which are the end, for the 
sake of industry, which is a means, they make their industry itself 
what they make their cities, a desert of unnatural dreariness. . . .’ 
This emphasis on the irrationality (in the most comprehensive sense) 
and moral desolation of capitalist society distinguishes Tawney from 
most of his Fabian colleagues; for whereas they have founded them- 
selves on the utilitarian or the marxist tradition, Tawney, in so far as 
he can be classified in this way, stands rather within the tradition of 
St Thomas More and of the Anglican and Puritan critics of the 
capitalist spirit in the seventeenth century. The epigraph of Religion 
and the Rise of Capitalism is significant: *. .. He who hath not much 
meditated upon God, the human mind, and the summum bonum, 
may possibly make a thriving earthworm, but will most indubitably 
make a sorry patriot and a sorry statesman’. Subscription to such a 
sentiment is not calculated to endear him to those for whom God is 
a superfluous and even pernicious hypothesis and for whom all state- 
ments about the summum bonum are pseudo-statements. 


Religion and the Rise of Capitalism attempts with great honesty 
and objectivity to do justice to the elements of truth contained in 
two opposed interpretations of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies. Max Weber had appeared to suggest that, in its Calvinistic 
form, Protestantism was the creator of the capitalist spirit: the 
spirit of rational calculation in economic matters and of devotion 
to material gain, springing, it was suggested, from the ‘worldly 
asceticism’ of the Calvinist. The Marxist and near-Marxist historians 
had argued, from their assumption that religion is a socially engen- 
dered delusion, that Protestantism was an unconscious rationalization 
of the interests of the bourgeoisie and that the religious issues of the 
period could, at least in principle, be connected with their roots in 
the interests of social classes and of sections of classes. Tawney 
makes no attempt to answer the question in terms of either/or. His 
business as historian is to survey the facts in all their complexity and 
ambiguity and to show the interaction of social interest and religious 
belief. Although he does not say so, he seems at times to imply 
that the fundamental philosophical issue, which Marxists setfle in 
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one way, Christians in another, is an issue upon which the historian 
as such is not ealled to pronounce,? since it is an issue which cannot 
be settled by historical investigation itself. Even though the historian 
as such may not be the person to decide this issue, a great historian 
will have made his own decision and this will determine the tone 
and temper of his writing. Tawney does not conceal his view that 
the secularization of social life is in some sense tragic, that the 
economic achievements of capitalism have been purchased at a 
ruinously high price. Such a view is for the Marxist meaningless, 
since he has already emptied religious belief of its content; certainly, 
the story of the shedding of an illusion might have its pathos; but it 
could not have the seriousness and weight necessary for the story to 
be in any sense tragic. 

The chief conclusion of Religion and the Rise of Capitalism is that, 
whatever may be true of the dogmatic theology of the reformers, in 
social philosophy the Reformation was not a decisive revolution, 
even though it may have been a decisive moment in a long process 
of change. The secularization of life and thought ante-dates the 
Reformation, notably in Italy, and throughout the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries most Protestant thinkers continue to judge 
social and economic life by criteria which, whether they acknowledge 
or know it, or not,3 are drawn from the social doctrines of the scho- 
lastic philosophers and the Canon Law of the medieval Church. This 
is especially evident in England, where Anglican and Puritan, bishop, 
Parliamentary lawyer, and Leveller, continue to appeal to the Law 
of Nature and to the medieval doctrine of a ‘king who is below no 
man, but . . . is below God and the law’. (Henry of Bracton, quoted 
in F. W. Maitland: The Constitutional History of England, 1919, 
p. 100.) There is in English social thought a clear line of develop- 
ment from St Thomas Aquinas, through Hooker, to Locke and Burke, 
and, one may add, to Tawney himself, though I fancy he would be 
more anxious to claim kinship with Langland, with St Thomas More, 
and with Colonel Rainborough. How is it, then, that throughout 
the period since the Reformation it has become less and less possible 
for the Christian moralist to speak persuasively to acquisitive and 
power-hungry men? In part it is the sheer weight of economic de- 
velopment, the factor to which the Marxists quite properly invite 
cur attention. This has not only directed the will to inferior and 
illusory goods; religion and economics come to inhabit spheres that 
are autonomous and distinct, so that acquisitive men do not so much 


2 But note: ‘In the collective affairs of mankind, bad doctrines are always and 


everywhere more deadly than bad actions’. Introduction to J. P. Mayer: Political 


Thought: The European Tradition (Dent). 
3 Some knew this quite well, Richard Baxter, for instance. 
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neglect the teachings of the moralist as fail to understand that he 
can have any right to, or any intention of, addressing them; the 
economic process is dominated by impersonal forces to which man 
adapts himself, personal decision between right and wrong courses 
of action is something belonging only to private life. 


Nevertheless, Tawney brings out very well the point that Protes- 
tant theology, though not perhaps the prime cause, helped to effect 
the separation of economics from morals and religion. ‘In emphasising 
that God’s kingdom is not of this world, Puritanism did not always 
escape the suggestion that this world is no part of God’s Kingdom. 
The complacent victim of that false antithesis between the social 
mechanism and the life of the spirit . . . it enthroned religion in the 
privacy of the individual soul, not without some sighs of sober 
satisfaction at its abdication from society. . . .- Individualism in 
religion led insensibly, if not quite logically, to an individualistic 
morality, to a disparagement of the significance of the social fabric 
as compared with personal character.’ In all human societies we find 
oppression and injustice, and the exploitation of the weak and the 
innocent cries to heaven for vengeance. Where the middle ages differ 
from the modern world (Tawney argues) is not in that one contains 
more avoidable misery and injustice than the other: we have no 
calculus subtle enough so to compare one period with another: 
rather, in the middle ages men called things by their right names, 
whereas today we do not. “The quality in modern societies, which is 
most sharply opposed to the teachings ascribed to the Founder of the 
Christian Faith, lies deeper than the exceptional failures and the 
abnormal follies against which criticism is most commonly directed. 
It consists in the assumption, accepted by most reformers [my 
italics] with hardly less naiveté than by the defenders of the estab- 
lished order, that the attainment of material riches is the supreme 
object of human endeavour. . . . Such a philosophy, plausible, mili- 
tant, and not indisposed, when hard pressed, to silence criticism by 
persecution, may triumph or may decline. What is certain is that 
it is the negation of any system of thought or morals which can, 
except by a metaphor, be described as Christian.’ One notes that 
here Tawney emphasises that the spirit which informs much of the 
criticism directed against the operations of capitalism is the spirit 
of capitalism itself, infecting and conquering those who believe 
themselves to be offering a total resistance to it. 

Religion and the Rise of Capitalism is a classic of economic and 
social history and will endure so long as men delight in vigorous 
language and in history written with moral passion. The Acquisitive 
Society is, I think, an equally remarkable book, and it is unfortunate 
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that, perhaps owing to its Christian emphasis, it has had less in- 
fluence upon socialist thought in England than many inferior works. 


We notice, to begin with, that Tawney is independent of the myth 
ot progress which derives from the Enlightenment. He is able to 
write: “Whatever the future may contain, the past has shown no 
more excellent social order than that in which the mass of the people 
were the masters of the holdings which they ploughed and of the 
tools with which they worked, and could boast, with the English 
freeholder, that ‘‘it is a quietness to a man’s mind to live upon his 
own and to know his heir certain’’.’ Perhaps no other notable thinker 
of the Left could have written this sentence. The commercial and 
industrial bourgeoisie, having directed attention away from the exis- 
tence of such a period of English history and of such a social order, 
finds that its opponents are for the most part complacent members 
of a conspiracy to keep the matter hidden. Of course, Tawney is not 
suggesting that the period to which he refers, the fifteenth to the 
seventeenth centuries, was a golden age. The author of The Agrarian 
Problem in the Sixteenth Century could not be so simple. The point 
is that he does not measure the societies of the present and the past 
against some raw utopia, from which all frustration has been 
banished by legislative decree. Instead, he judges this or that society 
in the light of secure moral principles (‘there is a political morality 
which is in the nature of things’, as he wrote in his brilliant Introduc- 
tion to J. P. Mayer’s Political Thought: The European Tradition). 
Judged by these principles, all societies dwell in twilight; but, as he 
himself points out, ‘what matters is the direction in which [man’s] 
face is set’. He does not doubt that in the acquisitive society man’s 
face is turned away from the source of light. 

In The Acquisitive Society he advances certain proposals for the 
replacement of capitalism by a more satisfactory social order. He 
argues that a good society will be complex, with a great variety of 
economic forms, public, private, and coeoperative. For Tawney, 
private property as such is not the tyrant. It is rather what the late 
J. A. Hobson called ‘improperty’ that is to be feared: private 
property gone bad, property which cannot be justified in terms of 
social function. Public ownership as such solves no important prob- 
lems. The abolition of functionless property must be by way of restor- 
ing private property in a form which can be justified in terms of 
social function and by the replacement, where this is appropriate, of 
individual forms of ownership by various forms of communal owner- 
ship, all of which will have as one of their purposes the restoration 
of the dignity and sense of responsibility of the ordinary worker. The 
Acquisitive Society was first published in 1921 and it may be that the 
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specific proposals made by Tawney are now irrelevant. But-the spirit 
pervading the writing seems to me of far more urgent importance 
and of far greater relevance than when he wrote. I dare say that most 
members of the Cabinet have read the book at some time. It would 
be of great advantage to the country if they (and the leaders of the 
Opposition) were to read it again with attention and humility. 

It is typical of Tawney’s approach to the problems of politics that 
when, at the end of The Acquisitive Society, he wishes to convey 
something of the spirit that should animate a decent social order, he 
turns, not to the dreams of nineteenth-century socialism, but to those 
lines of La Divina Commedia (Paradiso. Canto III. lines 70-90) in 
which Piecarda explains to Dante the happy inequalities of Paradise, 
lines which are ‘a description of a complex and multiform society 
which is united by overmastering devotion to a common end’. 

Frate, la nostra volonta quieta 

virtu di carita, che fa volerne 

sol quel ch’avemo, e d’altro non ci asseta. 
Tawney would, no doubt, agree that no earthly society is likely to 
conform in all respects to the heavenly pattern, nor is it likely to 
conform adequately in any particular respect; yet, since we pray: Thy 
kingdom come, nothing less can really satisfy us. 

J. M. CamEroy. 


‘THERE IS NO WEALTH BUT LIFE’ 


HERE was once a time when people who wanted to make the 
working life of the working man more tolerable called them- 
selves socialists. Fourier was not concerned with industrial 
efficiency so much as with establishing conditions in which the 
worker could take a pride and pleasure in his work. Robert Owen at 
New Lanark was primarity concerned with improving the conditions 
under which his employees lived and worked, even though his expen- 
diture on houses and schools for his workpeople may have reduced 
the output of his mills’ per unit costs; that is, reduced their efficiency. 
In his projected Villages of Co-operation he wanted to replace the 
plough not by the gyrotiller but by the spade because he considered 
that the settlement of as many people as possible on the land raised 
their ‘standard of living’ in the literal sense of the words even though 
it might not always lead to the largest possible output of consump- 
tion goods per man per hour. In later years William Morris and others 
reaffirmed the view that the primary purpose of socialism was not to 
produce the largest possible quantity of goods but to change the 
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quality of the life of the nation, to place a full and satisfying life 
within the reach of all, to free the people from the narrow struggle 
for a living wage and teach them to value freedom and responsibility. 


Jn our own day socialists usually give very different reasons for 
their advocacy of public ownership of the means of production. Mr 
Herbert Morrison, for instance, says that efficiency is the only stan- 
dard by which any system of industrial relations should be judged. 
Nationalisation, he says, will be undertaken only where it will make 
industry more efficient and because it will do so; socialism is to be 
desired not because it is a more equitable system but because it is 
more efficient. Most modern socialists tend to think quantitatively 
in terms of output instead of qualitatively in terms of life. Yet they 
do not push the principle of efficiency to its logical conclusion. Maxi- 
mum efficiency demands that employers should drive their workers 
as hard as they can and cut out all amenities which are not known 
to contribute to increased output. Yet most theoretical socialists sup- 
port the Unions in their oppos‘cion to what the latter call a ‘vicious 
speed-up’ and in their demand’ for amenities such as pit-head baths. 
They are prepared to concede something in the way of amenities to 
make the working life of the industrial worker more tolerable, but not 
to humanise production by, for instance, reducing the scale of pro- 
duction or giving the worker as much variety and responsibility in his 
work as possible; efficiency demands large-scale production and mass- 
production methods and efficiency come first. 

The socialists acquired this habit of thinking in terms of efficiency 
from the capitalists who seek first the largest possible return on 
capital. Those who talk about efficiency are thinking in terms of the 
profit motive. The capitalist differs from the socialist in that his first 
duty is to his shareholders; he is concerned not with the profit of the 
community as a whole but with that of his shareholders. Few modern 
capitalists, however, demand that everything should be sacrificed to 
efficiency; many are prepared to concede better working conditions 
than the law demands even at the price of an appreciable reduction 
of dividends. Yet it remains true that both capitalists and modern 
socialists are dominated by the idea of efficiency, of maximum output 
per man per hour. 

Efficiency is the dominant criterion in industry under capitalism, 
primarily because industry is controlled by people other than those 
who bear the human costs of production. The mechanisation of men, 
the monotony, the pitiless urgency of capitalism is the fruit not so 
much of the machine as of the divorce of ownership from work. When 
men are bound to machines over which they have no control, when 
those who reap the rewards of industry are not the same as those who 
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pay the price in labour, when labour is treated as a cost, men wil 
tend to be overworked when they are not out of work. Work wil 
remain a means to life instead of becoming a part of life and life will 
remain mean and meaningless. When industry is controlled either by 
the capitalist or by the state or by the consumer, life will tend to be 
sacrificed to efficiency. Only where the worker exercises a direct and 
effective control over his own working life will the claims of efficiency 
be balanced by the claims of human dignity and freedom; only then 
will it be possible for work to take its rightful place at the centre of 
men’s lives. 

Too much leisure and luxury are as demoralising as too little. If work 
is reduced to a few hours’ servitude a week and entertainment on the 
largest scale to keep the people happy for the rest of the time, there 
is a very real danger that leisure and culture in the pleasure state may 
become even more boring than work, as great a problem as unem- 
ployment under capitalism. Leisure is valued more highly if it is inte- 
grated with an active life of work, if labour becomes more leisurely. 
The most sublime pleasures are not those of consumption, of appre- 
ciation, but of production, of creation, which may, in some measure, 
be found in most work. In proportion as work is dehumanised by the 
march of mechanisation, leisure will tend to become more of a rest 
cure than recreation. In the brave new world men will tend to have 
their leisure as well as their work organised for them and the varnished 
vulgarity of organised pleasure is likely to prove wearying and stale 
because its purpose has been lost. A community, like an individual. 
may find some zest in the accumulation of wealth as the Russians 
are finding in the task of building socialism in one country. But when 
the chase is over and wealth has been achieved, life will have become 
empty because it will have lost its purpose. The pursuit of wealth 
can never satisfy a community any more than an individual because 
it is not an end in itself but a means to good living. The profit and 
wealth of the community as a whole may be a more worthy aim than 
the profit of a few wealthy individuals, but if we are to raise our 
standard of living in the literal sense of the words we must always 
remember that the accumulation of wealth should never be an end 
in itself. 


II 


It is nearly a hundred years since Ruskin warned us that there is 
no wealth but life, but we are probably as completely dominated by 
the profit motive today as we were then, although today it is with 
the wealth of the community rather than that of a class that most of 
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us are concerned. lf we are to think qualitatively in terms of life 
instead of quantitatively in terms of money and output it is above all 
things necessary that we should give the people effective control over 
their working lives. As about half men’s waking lives are spent at 
work it is right that they should be in: a position to choose how far 
they will sacrifice output or work longer hours to find satisfaction in 
their work. Increased output and efficiency may, of course, very often 
make the life of the worker more worth living; if he can find the tech- 
nical means to increase his output without lowering the quality of his 
life he will do so. A new variety of apple of equal quality to any of 
its season but with a better crop and more resistant to disease, or a 
new tool, such as a dise harrow, which does an old job better than 
the old tools, will be welcomed by the worker. But men in control of 
their own working lives will not sacrifice everything to efficiency as 
financiers are tempted to do. They would recognise that a fairly small 
scale of production which they could comprehend as a whole, per- 
sonal relationships with those directing their work and mechanisation 
below the maximum, might serve to reduce the human costs of pro- 
duction as effectively as welfare schemes. They might also find that 
variety and integration of work, an interchange of occupation and a 
reduction in the cruel tempo of capitalist production were very much 
worth while even at the cost of reduced output or longer hours. Many 
have found an open-air life in the Army more satisfying in some ways 
than the profitable paths of commerce. If the people are to seek the 
good life as they see it they must be able to exercise a direct and 
effective control over their working lives; their working hours must 
become part of their ‘own time’. They must become owners of the. 
things with which they work so that they can find roots in their work 
and become masters of their time. 


It is sometimes suggested that to put the control of production 
chiefly into the hands of the worker would mean that he would 
exploit the community for his own benefit. Workers as a whole, of 
course, cannot exploit the community because they are the com- 
munity. In practice various Unions have never had any very great 
difficulty in adjusting wage rates to their mutual satisfaction, and 
should not have great difficulty in reaching agreement on broader 
issues if they had the opportunity. There is no reason why the free 
producer should not have as well developed a sense of social responsi- 
bility as the state servant interested primarily in his career. Those 
whose rights are recognised are always more likely to recognise in 
turn their responsibilities. The free producer has an interest in his 
work which is not merely financial but also professional, whereas the 
official tends to be concerned primarily with output because he does 
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not understand quality. In practice it has been the producer, the 
worker and the peasant who have been exploited, who have been 
denied a fair share of the national income and there is little reason 
to believe that democracy in industry would be more dangerous than 
elsewhere. Industrial democracy means workers’ control; if consu- 
mers’ representation gives the consumer any kind of control over 
the process of production as distinct from the nature and quality of 
the product—it means that men are controlling other people’s lives 
instead of their own, which is hardly democratic. Indeed there is no 
more justification for consumer control in industry than for British 
rule in Nigeria on the ground that we consume so much of what the 
country produces. Inasmuch as the comfortable classes consume a 
major share of the products of industry, capitalism might even be 
described as a kind of consumers’ control. In any case consumer con- 
trol can only be maintained at the cost of quality. 


The doctors, for instance, do not seem very anxious to cooperate 
in a state medical service, and without their cooperation such a ser- 
vice must be inferior. They are unwilling to cooperate primarily 
because they are not given the major responsibility in organising and 
maintaining such a service, because they are to be made instruments 
of the state instead of free agents working in association. It is the 
same in industry. Unless we get workers’ control we shall have to 
choose between totalitarianism and starvation, for men will not work 
freely much longer as instruments either of capitalism or of the state. 
We can get efficiency by totalitarian methods but unless we adopt 
these we must sacrifice output in some measure to the way of life 
of the worker. Free men simply will not tolerate the working condi- 
tions of industrial capitalism, even if they are working for the state 
or a public authority, unless they are forced to, in which case they 
are no longer free. Government and municipal enterprises have by 
no means been immune from strikes. Strikes by municipal transport 
workers are commonplace. Municipal gas workers are almost as 
ready as their fellows in private employment to come out. The strike 
last winter of a million French Government workers suggests that 
employment by the state is not always more satisfactory than 
private employment. Many dockers are employed by semi-public 
agencies yet they have not been slow. in making their grievances 
known. Strikes are not uncommon among employees of consumers’ 
cooperatives and there were suggestions not long ago that conditions 
of work were sometimes as bad as in private employment. The co- 
operative productive societies, on the other hand, have known ro 
strikes during the sixty years of their existence. But in industry 
generally the workers are restless, weary of remote control and a 
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barren way of life. They will remain restless, even if the state takes 
over all industry, until such time as they find responsibility in work. 
They are tired of working as instruments in spite of technical effi- 
ciency achieved, tired of working with no purpose but profit, tired 
ot the Song of the Wheels: 
King Dives he was walking in his garden all alone, 
Where the flowers are of iron and the trees are turned to stone, 
The hives are full of thunder and the lightning leaps and kills, 
The mills of God grind slowly, but he works with other mills. 
Dives found a mighty silence and he missed the throb and leap, 
The song of all the sleepless creatures singing him to sleep, 
And he said, some screw has fallen or some bolt has slipped aside, 
Some little thing has shifted; and the little things replied : 
Call upon the Wheels, Master, call upon the Wheels. 
We are taking rest, Master, finding how it feels, 
Strict the law of mine and thine, theft we ever shun, 
All the Wheels are thine, Master; tell the Wheels to run, 
Yea the Wheels are mighty gods, set them running, then, 
We are only men, Master; have you heard of men? 
Were there space to quote any more of Chesterton’s ‘Song of the 
Wheels’ it would show more eloquently than any argument the evils 
arising not from the machine but from its control by people other 


than those who live and work with it. 
Pavut DERRICK 


DESTINIES OF ISRAEL 


Anti-Semitism is the most horrible blow our Lord has received in his 
Passion; it is everlasting, it is the most bloody and unforgivable, for 
he receives it on the face of his mother and from the hand of Chris- 
tians.—Léon Bloy. 


ESTINEES D’ISRAEL! was written during those war years 
[wes anti-Semitism reached a greater degree of virulence than 
Léon Bloy anticipated even in his most pessimistic prophecies; 
and he has foretold only too accurately the great disaster of our 
time. The Abbé Journet’s book which completes and corrects the 
ideas set forth in the Salut par les Juifs offers an exhaustive theologi- 
cal explanation of the destinies of the chosen people. 
‘Salvation is of the Jews.’ These are the words of Christ to the 
Samaritan woman. This race has been preferred to others by a mys-. 
terious choice, incomprehensible to human intelligence; consequently 


1 Destinées d’Israel, par M. 1’Abbé Charles Journet. (Fribourg, Switzerland, 1946.) 
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its spiritual and temporal destinies are for ever dependent on the 
great mystery of the Redemption. This dependence is made clear in 
the course of history in a manner always supernatural but varying 
according to the three successive attitudes of Israel towards its 
Messiah, first expectation and preparation, then denial, finally accep- 
tance. (This last has not yet taken place, but we know by divine 
revelation that it cannot fai] to come about.) 

At this present time we are in the second period. that of the 
refusal, initiated with the coming of the Saviour among his people. 
This refusal still holds good and with it the punishment consequent 
upon it: exile and tribulation. We must not, however, forget that a 
‘remnant in Israel’ has been found faithful. From them has arisen 
the Christian Church; in them are found the supreme examples of 
saintliness of all time; they are like a pledge of the future restoration 
of the whole race of the chosen people. 

The fault that has plunged Israel headlong into disaster is that 
which theologians call perfidia judaica. The Jews were without ques- 
tion guilty of deicide, that is, of the greatest sin against love. But it 
is called a sin of infidelity, because they denied God before daring 
to put him to death. Since this abuse they have formed a ‘precipi- 
tated’ church. God still loves them as a people and his grace is shed 
on each of them considered as individuals. But he has repudiated 
them as a church because their communion is not a truly spiritual 
communion, it is that of earthly hopes, which has made them reject 
a humble crucified Messiah. The fall of Israel inaugurates a double 
mystery: that of its dispersal throughout the whole world and that 
of the immediate substitution of countless nations of Gentiles for 
the chosen people. It seems that the divine mercy, spurned by those 
it had chosen, is forced to embrace the rest of the world. Thus, by a 
kind of supernatural recovery, from a vast evil has sprung a greater 
good. St Paul does not fear to affirm that the time of Israel’s unbelief 
is necessary. It is necessary as regards the provocation of what the 
Abbé Journet calls the first stage of the conversion of the world, 
which will be brought about by means of this mysterious compensa- 
tion which we have just mentioned. Perhaps it is also necessary in 
that Israel, having tasted the bitter fruits of exile like the prodigal 
son, may discover for itself the worth of its first calling. 

The Jewish people present an exceptional case (the Church is 
another such instance) of the direct and constant intervention of the 
supernatural order into the natural order. But, since their denial, 
their destiny appears as a kind of reversed miracle, in virtue of which 
the efforts of this people to find a normal national life must inevit- 
ably fail. Nor will political solutions brought to bear on this problem 
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ever be adequate, because it is of the meta-political order. Here the 
author reviews the ‘solutions’ which various epochs in history have 
tried, to put into practice. We will linger only on the most recent. 
Modern times have proposed two contradictory ‘solutions’ to the 
Jewish problem, known as Liberal and Zionist. The French Revolu- 
tion gave birth to a very powerful movement of liberalism and assimi- 
lation which strove to absorb Jews as French, German, etc., citizens 
with equal rights. They were to remain of ‘Mosaic confession’, but 
that. duly rationalised, was to be reduced to a vague philosophic 
deism. It was to demand a double suicide: that of the Jewish people 
and that of the Jewish religion. Fortunately a violent reaction set in, 
which was to check this attempt. The desire not to die out as a race 
is expressed in the Zionist policy as it was defined at the first Con- 
gress of Bale in 1917 and consecrated by the Balfour Declaration in 
November 1917. 

Is this effort for political restoration legitimate? At all events there 
is nothing in the Christian prophecies to doom in advance any attempt 
to create a Jewish state. Doubtless this offers grave problems of 
right and justice, but they could not lightly be dismissed as insoluble. 
However, even if the possibilities and advantages of a return in 
Palestine are considered, it must be clearly stated that this alone 
could not constitute true deliverance from exile; at the most it would 
be the prelude to it. 

Quite unconsciously the Zionist policy is only one of the manifes- 
tations of the irresistible desire, latent in every Jewish soul—the 
desire for the Messianic deliverance. Israel knows with certainty 
that Jehovah’s promise will be fulfilled, as at the time of the return 
from Babylon. But its eyes are not vet opened: instead of beholdirg 
the spiritual city, the true messianic kingdom which is the Christian 
Church, it persists in fixing its gaze on the earthly Jerusalem. 


When the author speaks of the Jewish question as insoluble, he 
looks at it from a political and temporal point of view, and indeed in 
this respect it cannot be solved, since it is of.the meta-political and 
spiritual order. But, as he says so well, no problem is insoluble to 
Christian love, and the more hopeless a situation may appear accord- 
iny to the nature of things, the more love must find a supernatural 
way to act. Thus at the periods in history when anti-Semitism is 
most bitter, that is, when materialised humanity, feeling painfully 
the pricks of the spiritual, tries by every means to eliminate it, the 
task of Christian charity is to summon back into the world the Iaws 
of justice and humanity. Still more, whatever the errors of the Jews, 
it must declare that anti-Semitism is the twin brother of anti-Chris- 
tianism—that they are two forms of one hatred, that of the super- 
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natural. Its mission will be constantly to invent temporary solutions 
on the plane of political reality. 

How are we to visualise the future restoration of Israel? It will 
be a mass return, a return of the whole Jewish people to its Méssias. 
On this point the prophecies are clear and unmistakable. As to the 
circumstances in which this will come about, they are less easy to 
determine. The most difficult point to elucidate is that concerning the 
time when it will take place. It is upon our conception of this that all 
our conjectures as to the restoration of Israel depend. 


Will this herald the Last Judgment or will it occur, on the other 
hand, in the course of historical evolution, well before the end of 
time? Both opinions are freely upheld in the Catholic Church. The 
first has been more popular up to recent times and is that which Léon 
Bloy has adopted. The Abbé Journet defends the second as more in 
keeping with the texts; it permits the reconciliation of the. various 
essential points of the Scriptures concerning the end of time. 


The return of the Jews, according to St Paul, must be the signal 
of a great spiritual revival. Then will begin what the author calls the 
second phase in the conversion of the nations. The world, stimulated 
by the conversion of Israel, will witness an extraordinary blossoming 
of saiutliness; it will be the great manifestation of the catholicity of 
the Church. The time of the great apostasy which some believe has 
already occurred will not take place until later according to the Abbé 
Journet. Then it will be the triumphant appearance of Antichrist 
followed by the second coming of our Lord and the transtiguration 
of the world. 

From this point of view the restoration of Israel, far from putting 
an end to the development of the world, opens up vast historical 
perspectives. 

This return will signify the death of the Jewish religion as a 
national religion, the death of Israel as a messianic people. It will be 
a genuine rending of its soul, an agonising purification of its memory 
as of its hope, a renunciation of itself which will enable it to be reborn 
spiritually, to enter the Church which is above nations and cultures, 
which alone is messianic. 

What will be the role of the converted Jewish people in Chris. 
tianity? In the Epistle to the Romans it is a question of the holy 
jealousy which will arise in Israel when it realises that its Messias 
has become the property of other nations because it, the legitimate 
inheritor, had refused him. Is it not a possibility that this discovery 
will provoke in it a spirit of emulation which will drive Israel to 
renew the enthusiasm of the Apostolic conquest? A commentary on 
the Book of Kings, attributed to St Gregory the Great, prophesies 
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that the Jewish nation will one day openly preach the faith it had 
denied in the time of its unfaithiulness. Not content with proclaim- 
ing in love the Redeemer, it will force itself to imitate him by 
participation in his Passion, by exposing itself for him to humiliation 
and persecution; by covering itself with the blood of his death. ‘How 
can we fail to imagine the anxiety of Israel baptised and from that 
moment on no longer turned to the pursuit of temporal salvation but 
to the fulfilment of the spiritual ends of the messianic kingdom, 
other than as an insatiable desire for apostleship which even in the 
purest and holiest of his children will never give repose to body or 
soul, or respite from intercession and action?’ (p. 359). 


If the relationship of the Jewish people to the evangelical order 
must be such, is it not within the bounds of supposition that it will 
also have a special part in the application of this order to temporal 
problems? And if with Jacques Maritain we admit that on our earth 
at the time of the manifestation of the catholicity of the Church 
which we have already mentioned, a new revival of Christian culture 
will set in, may we not suppose that Israel regenerate will have a. 
place of honour there? ‘thus it will be thanks to its co-operation that 
Christianity will attain to the ‘fullness of its heroical pilgrimage’ 
without abandoning however the wandering and crucified condition 
which is its lot in this world. 

Now a few words must be said of Le Salut par les Juifs, by Léon 
Bloy. M. Journet refers to it throughout his book to stress its pro- 
found vision and its poetic perfections, and also to point out the 
theological errors and the arbitrary statements which make this book 
so perplexing. 

Bloy’s intention is of the noblest, for his desire is to bring the 
greatest testimony in favour of the Jews since the Epistle to the 
Romans. He does this, however, in a manner so paradoxical that the 
Jews who read it might well wonder if they have not to deal with a 
more bitter enemy than the others. This is partly explained by Bloy’s 
taste for antithesis—here between the disgrace of Israel and the 
divine mercy—and also because he has not succeeded in ridding 
himsel{ of the medieval conception which saw in the Jews a people 
entirely and eternally deicide. On the other hand, although he has so 
well shown that the essence of the Jewish question lies in the mys- 
tery of the Redemption, he is above all haunted by the mystery of 
the end of the world and makes every question bear upon this point. 
According to the interpretation mentioned above, he rejects the 
conversion of Israel to the end of the world. Thus it is the Jews and 
they alone who keep the Lord on his cross and delay this second 
coming of Christ which Bloy desires so ardently. If he has a grudge 
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against the Jews it is not for anti-semitic reasons. He has attacked 
the anti-Semites so severely that none of them would feel inclined 
to claim him as a partisan. He had the merit of putting the Jewish 
problem back on its true plane, the spiritual, and of announcing 
this truth to the contemporary world, deep in merely political and 
literary considerations, at a time when most Christians kept silent. 
And his voice, stifled at first, takes on, in our age so sorely in need 
of it, an ever greater resonance. 

As a whole, concludes M. Journet, the great passages in Bloy’s 
book cancel his faults and we can only admire it, thankful to have 
the sure guidance of theology to help us progress towards the dim 
truths revealed to us by the great French author. 

Zum Brvyy. 


ROMAN AFTERNOON 


HEN Vespers are over, the afternoon sun and the keen air 
W are themselves an invitation to walk. Today it shall be one 
of the other six hills of Rome that lie to the north of our 
convert on the Aventine. As I pass along the road which curves 
gently down the hillside I see the Palatine; and the heavy ruins of 
the imperial palaces catch the late sunshine, giving their brickwork 
a mellowing of gold, in contrast with the dark pines that group them- 
selves along its low hilltop. Away to the right the Alban Hills still 
carry a covering of snow; and the wind that blows from them has a 
bite in its breath. The Circus Maximus lies below; and on its far 
side a tram jolts noisily on its iron track, where formerly the chariots 
drawn by their racing horses sped along the course beneath the 
watching eyes of Virgil: 
Ut cum carceribus sese effudere quadrigae, 
Addunt in spatia, et frustra retinacula tendens 
Fertur equis auriga, neque audit currus habenas. 


As when the chariots have poured out of their starting-pens, 

they add lap to lap; and the driver, tugging vainly at the’bridles, 

is carried forward by his horses; nor does the team give heed 
to the reins. Georgics, I, 512-514. 


The smooth expanse of the old race course is now heaped untidily; 
for the map has shown me that it recently contained the gasworks, 
until its retorts and reservoirs were removed by those, who had 
more reverence for the past. but less time granted them to leave the 
place clean and level: 
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Hine movet Euphrates, illine Germania bellum; 
Vicinae ruptis inter se legibus urbes 
Arma ferunt: saevit toto Mars impius orbe. 


From this side Euphrates, from that side Germany, set war astir. 

Neighbour cities, breaking their confederate league, shoulder 
their arms. 

Unhallowed war rages all the world over. Ibid. 509-511. 

On the Coelian the sun’s rays silver the travertine fagade of St 
Gregory's. Above it stand the campanile, dome and apse of SS John 
and Paul at the top of the hill. As I climb the path to St Gregory’s, 
its English associations come to mind. In front of the basilica is a 
gracious seventeenth century cortile. There is a tablet on one of the 
walls recording St Gregory the Great’s mission to England; and on 
it are the names of St Augustine of Canterbury and the first bishops 
of London and Rochester. Above the door of the church are the arms 
of our present Cardinal, the Archbishop of Westminster, for this is 
his church; his title: Cardinal Priest of the Church of SS Andrew 
and Gregory on the Coelian Hill. The church is closed. Perhaps the 
monks on the Coelian take their siesta later than the friars on the 
Aventine, for the monks’ night is broken by their long office. As I 
pass round the colonnade I see on the tablets that line its walls the 
names of two Catholic Englishmen of the sixteenth century. Sir 
Edward Carne, who had served Queen Mary but could not in con- 
science serve her successor, and had then come to Rome to serve the 
Holy Father. Robert Peckham’s epitaph tells of the same conflict 
that troubled his sad heart and drew him away from the English 
countryside to die in Rome with the last member of the Hierarchy 
that St Gregory had founded a thousand years before. 


D.O.M. 


Roberto Pechamo Anglo 
Equiti Aurato 
Philippo Et Maria 
Anglia Et Hispan. Regibus 
Olim A Consiliis 
Genere Religione Virtute 
Praeclaro 
Qui Cum Patriam Suam 
A Fide Catholica Deficientem Adspicere 
Sine Summo Dolore Non Posset 
Relictis Omnibus Qui In Hae Vita 
Carissima Esse Solent 
In Voluntarium Profectus Exilium 
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BLACKFRIARS 
Post Sex Annos 
Pauperibus Christi Heredibus 
Testamento Institutis 
Sanctissime E Vita Migravit 
Idib.Sept.Ann.mdlxix Aetat. Suae liv 
Thomas Goldwellus Episc. Asaphensis 
Et Thomas Kirtonus Angli 
Testamenti Procuratores Pos. 


To Robert Peckham, Englishman, Knight, aud formerly Councillor, 
when Philip and Mary were ruling England and Spain, a man re- 
nowned for his family, his religion and his virtue, who, when he 
could not bear without the greatest sorrow to see his own land 
falling away from the Catholic Faith, left all that men are wont to 
hold most dear in this life and set forth into voluntary exile: after 
six years, having left by his Will Christ’s poor as his heirs, he de- 
parted this life in the most holy dispositions on the thirteenth day 
of September, 1569, in the fifty-fourth year of his age: Thomas 

Goldwell, Bishop of St Asaph and Thomas Kirton, Englishmen, as 

Executors of his Will, set up this Memorial. 

Maurice Baring, after seeing this memorial, was moved to write, 
Robert Peckham, a novel of sensitive and deep understanding. 

The narrow lane with its brick arches climbs the hillside under 
the Church of SS John and Paul. In the courtyard a notice tells me 
that Adrian IV, our English Pope, built the tall campanile. The 
Passionist Fathers keep the shrine of their founder, St Paul of the 
Cross, beneath the domed chapel; and one thinks of the Venerable 
Father Dominic Barbieri, who dreamed and prayed here for the 
conversion of England and was to gather John Henry Newman into 
the one Fold of Christ on an October night at Littlemore. The asso- 
ciation with St Dominic and England still persisted; for during the 
previous days of persecution the Fathers of our English Province 
found home and shelter for a time in this house and church of the 
Roman martyrs. In the church a group of small orphan gir!s waits 
and watches me, while the Sister with them is at her prayer. 

Communicantes et memoriam venerantes . . . sed et beatorum 
Apostolorum et martyrum tuorum. . . Joannis et Pauli, Cosmae et 
Damiani, et omnium sanctorum, quorum meritis preibusque concedas 
ut in omnibus protectionis tuae muniamur auzilio. 

In our communion with and our veneration for the memory of the 

blessed Apostles and of thy martyrs . . . John and Paul, Cosmas 

and Damian, and all the saints, by whose merits and prayers grant 
that in all things we may be shielded by the help of thy protection’ 
(Canon of the Roman Mass.) 
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There is still time to visit the church of SS Cosmas and Damian. 
This visit is overdue, for it was on their feast day that 1 was received 
into the Church; and the days here have passed quickly before this 
duty of thanks has been fulfilled. As I walk the wide road, the 
Palatine with its living trees and dead, brick ruins rises to the left; 
and at my face is the Arch of Constantine framed by the curving 
mass of the Colosseum. I turn to the left up the old paved way to 
the Arch of Titus, built as a triumph for the sack of Jerusalem and 
the scattering of a people, whose temple was finally destroyed three 
years after their countryman, St Peter, was crucified here for his 
Master. 


Fecit potentiam in brachio suo: dispersit superbos mente cordis sut. 
Deposuit potentes de sede: et exaltavit humiles. 


He hath showed might in his arm: he hath cvattered the proud in 
the conceit of their heart. He hath put down the mighty from their 
seat, and hath exalted the humble. (Magnificat: Luke I, 51, 52.) 


The Emperors are dead: their palaces and temples are in ruins. The 
scattered people of the Old Covenant still hope to gather the inheri- 
tance they once forfeited, still provoke men’s patience in order to 
grasp it before the time is fulfilled and they are gathered with Peter 
into Christ’s flock. 


This is the heir; come let us kill him; and the inheritance shall be 
ours. (Mark xii, 7.) 


The high vaulting of a desolated palace echoes with the laughing 
chatter of boys at football. Here is space enough for them to play 
on the wide floor; and they bring life and joy with them. Below to 
the left is the Forum with its grass grown ways and broken columns. 


In the empty church a thin ray of the sun meets the head of a 
saint in the great mosaic over the apse. The notes of the organ behind 
the high altar fill the air. As I come beneath the apse, the young 
Franciscan friar leaves the organ; and his hand touches a switch. The 
sun’s narrow beam is absorbed, as the gold and the colours of the 
great mosaic are flooded with light. Beneath is the Lamb of God, at 
whose feet spring forth the four rivers of life; and the twelve chosen 
sheep of his first flock come at either side from Bethlehem and Jeru- 
salem. Above, flanked by Pope St Felix and St Theodore, SS Cosmas 
and Damian are brought by the two great apostles of Rome to Christ 
in his glory. At one side is a tree, whose foliage gleams with colour, 
and on one of its branches is a living Phoenix ringed with lambent 
rays. 

The Brother is so courteous. He leaves his playing and takes me 
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512 BLACKFRIARS 
down to the lower church to see the relics of the martyrs under the 
altar. We find the work of restoration taking place; and for some 
reason that I cannot gather the personnel and apparatus of a cinema 
company are here. Beside the altar are the projectors and the lamps; 
and small groups of men murmur and smoke together, unknowing 
or forgetful of the reverence that is due from thera in this place. 
They are but an incident; for here again the new rises from the old, 
life from death. This was the Templum sacrae urbis, the Temple of 
Romulus, the shrine at the heart of ancient Rome, the end of the 
Tia sacra. 
Dii patrii, Indigetes, et Romule Vestaque mater, 
quae Tuscum. Tiberim. et Romana Palatia servas, 
hunc saltem everso iuvenem succurrere saeclo ne 
prohibite. 
Gods of our fathers, gods of our homeland, Romulus and Mother 
Vesta, thou that keepest safe Tuscan Tiber and the dwellings of 
the Roman Palatine, forbid not at least that this young chieftain 
come to the help of an age that is upturned.—Georgics, 1, 498-501. 
Virgil’s prayer is answered i: the upper church on the glittering 
tesserae of the fifth century mosaic: here too is the answer to our 
prayer, as the darkness gathers ‘in this twittering world’ :1 
Christus vivit, Christus regnat, Christus imperat. 
‘Christ lives, Christ reigns, Christ rules.’ 
I leave the kind Brother, who begs my blessing; and as I start home- 
ward under the Capitol and the Ara Coeli the bells of Rome are’ 
ringing the Ave Maria for the sunset. 
O.P. 


1T. S. Eliot: Burnt Norton, III, end of stanza ii. 
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OBITER 


TWELVE THOUSAND PARISHES OF FRANCE are Without priests. Each 
year the Church in France—and especially in the countryside—loses 
more than four hundred priests, and the priests that remain are often 
old. In many country parishes, if indeed one can still call them 
parishes, only a handful of believers remain, lost against a back- 
ground that is indifferent if not hostile. Such is the situation which 
justified the title of the Abbé (rodin’s famous book, La France, Pays 
de Mission? The question-mark was scarcely necessary. And with 
loss of Catholic faith a creeping paralysis has attacked the very roots 
of rural life. From the train, as you pass from Paris to the south, all 
seems the same: the village curling round the church, the tethered 
goats and the maize drying from the eaves. But look closer. The 
forms remain, but the heart is dying. 

For a desperate disease the remedies are most often desperate too. 
In the history of the Church each generation has seen fresh threats 
to the Christian life, but most providentially there arises first the 
awareness of the calamity and then the will to mend it. It was so 
with St Francis, St Dominic, St Ignatius, the curé of Ars, and with 
countless hosts besides. The problems of industrial scciety are tragic 
enough. They are spectacular, on a scale that staggers the mind that 
turns to face them. The countryside remains; its memory is long. 
Anonymous and ancient, its life defies the shock tactics that may 
touch a factory, a street in a town. 

On Rosary Sunday 1943 there was established at La Houssaye- 
en-Brie (Seine-et-Marne) the priory of St Martin, the first foundation 
of the Fréres Missionaires des Campagnes. This new congregation of 
Brothers was founded by Pére M.-D. Epagneul, a Dominican, to 
meet the de-Christianisation of rural France. In his Missionaire en 
France Pére Epagneul estimates that three-fifths of the country folk 
of France are lost to the Church. Here is a missionary territory, the 
most difficult of all but the one that has the first claim on France. 
The new congregation (which has already over forty members) has 
two aims: first, and indispensably, the sanctification of its members 
through the religious life; second, the reconciliation of rural France 
to the Church. To achieve these aims the Congregation vows itself 
to a life that is missionary and communal, wholly at the service of 
the countryside. All forms of the apostolate are open to it: missions, 
teaching, pastoral work, the organisation of lay Catholic action. But 
the context is quite simply a rural one, and the Brothers are coun- 
selled to work ‘without hurry, silently, with a constant awareness of 
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514 BLACKFRIARS 

the deep roots of country life, and using wisely, as did Christ our 
Lord, the things of the earth to raise men, believers and unbelievers 
alike, to God’. The priories are to be part of the parochial community, 
designed to revivify the Christian life where it is most lacking 
through a close and sympathetic sharing of a way of life that springs 
from the land. The Congregation includes priests, and auxiliary 
Brothers who are not ordained, but who share intimately in its 
apostolic work. 

The Fréres Missionaires des Campagnes are not a substitute for 
the traditional parochial organisation. They are primarily religious, 
vowed to perfection, subject to the stability of community life. Their 
‘work is complementary to the normal pastoral ministry, and their 
secondary patron, St Martin, sufficiently declares their special 
vocation. 


For women, the Dominicaines Missionaires des Campagnes offer a 
similar vocation. Founded in 1932, this Congregation (which, unlike 
that of the Brothers, remains part of the Dominican Order) too places 
itself at the service of the countryfolk of France. Small priories in 
remote villages have become centres of a renewed Catholic life. The 
Sisters are ready to nurse the sick, play the church organ, catechise 
the children, help with the washing: in fact, praeparatae ad omnia 
might well be the device of these missionaries whose work is no less 
heroic because it is accomplished in the familiar village streets and 
out in the fields of their own country. At their mother-house at 
Flavigny-sur-Ozerain (Cote d’Or) the Sisters hope one day to welcome 
women and girls from other countries who may want to be trained 
in this special vocation and who may then return to help restore the 
countrysides of their own lands to Christ. The example of St 
Hyacinth, going back to Poland, suggests a parallel in the time of 
St Dominic himself. 


GRAHAM GREENE is the subject of an intelligent study by Paul Ros- 
tenne in La Revue Nouvelle (Brussels) for September. Avoiding the 
‘creator-like’ emphasis of Bernanos, who, M. Rostenne justly ob- 
serves, ‘penetrates directly to the most secret places of a man’s per- 
sonality, the territory where God—and Satan—alone can work’, 
Graham Greene 
while depicting a nature that seems to be confidently sure of itself, 
succeeds, without juggling with appearances, in ‘making us hear 
faintly that gentle but all-powerful rumour of the supernatural 
which is ever at work in the shadowy depths of a man. He achieves 
an almost miraculous union between the metaphysician and the 
“novelist, who come to each other’s aid instead of destroying each 
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OBITER 515 
other. From this union springs the powerful impression of reality 
which Graham Greene’s novels leave. And what higher praise than 
that could any artist deserve? 

SocraL Service (September-November) prints an appeal by Charles 
W. Ferguson, editor of the Readers Digest, to the great voluntary 
agencies engaged in sccial work to use their international resources 
to foster free communication among the peoples of the world. The 
appeal has its force for Catholics who, by virtue of their membership 
of the mystical body of Christ, should be foremost in prayer and 
work for the removal of the senseless barriers that separate the 
nations. Are Catholic organisations, one wonders, conspicuous for 
their sense of catholic, i.e. universal, responsibility? Such bodies as 
the Society of St Vincent de Paul have a world-wide membership, 
and a world-wide opportunity. 

FaTHER LA FarGE surveys two thousand numbers of America (Sep- 
tember 13) and concludes that the problems the Catholic journalist 
must deal with are as perennial as original sin. 


OrpEN CrisTIANo (August) continues its sturdy battle for the prin- 
ciples of Christian democracy in the unfriendly setting of Peron’s 
Argentine. 

THe CuurcuMan (September) has a useful series of articles on the 
Ecumenical Movement among Protestants. 

ErupEs (September) includes Pére Daniélou’s view of Christianity 
and History: ‘Christianity is the building up in time of the mystery 
hidden in God from all eternity’. 

La France CaTHoiigue (September 19) publishes a vigorous defence 
of Christian education by Pére Sertillanges: ‘the citizen is not merely 


an elector; he has a soul’. 
ALDATE. 


ANANDA COOMARASWAMY 


News has reached us of the death, shortly after his 70th birthday, 
of Dr Ananda Coomaraswamy. Dr Coomaraswamy was for many years 
an occasional contributor to BLackrriars, and it will be remembered 
that Erie Gill wrote of him in the Autobiography~ ‘I believe that no 
other living writer has written the truth in matters of art and life 
end religion and piety with such wisdom and understanding’. During 
all his curatorship at the Boston Museum of Fine Arts—where he 
was wont to describe himself simply ‘as a research fellow at this 
museum’—the degree of distinction in his connoisseurship and the 
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vastness of the learning displayed in his expository and literary work 
was almost fabulous. Indeed it is entirely in accord with a fully 
established reputation, rather than a merely private judgment, to say 
that no work left his hands that any living man could have done 
more perfectly. 

The introduction to Western minds of the cultural fruit of the 
East was the external structure of the task within which his life’s 
work developed. It involved finding a cominon language of thought 
in which the products of a consciously metaphysical way of life could 
be explained to modern Western people. This again involved affirma- 
tions at two levels. The first was to show in folk-art and folk-lore, 
the fairy tale and the old wife's tale the sturdy, if almost submerged, 
survival of a traditional and enlightened wisdom common to all 
peoples from time immemorial until yesterday. The second was the 
developed metaphysical understanding of art, its operation and its 
product, its exemplary, formal and final causes. Here le found it 
necessary to recall a public for whom metaphysics had come to be 
associated only with silly jokes about looking for a black hat in the 
dark to the living relevance of the great theses of Plato and Aristotle, 
the Platonists, Augustine and the scholastics. Thus it fell to the 
Indian scholar to teach his Western public their own traditional wis- 
dom in order that they might have some ground from which to 
understand his. 

That, so to say, was the task we Westerners gave him to awaken us. 
For the life’s work it was only a stepping stone. Samples of his later 
work are to be found in such exegetical essays, published in the 
journal of the American Oriental Society and similar transatlantic 
journals, as Rgveda 10, 90, 1 aty atisthad dasangulam. To read such 
work, even with an understanding lagging far behind his scholarship 
and the angelic simplicity of his exposition, is not to be assailed by 
any superficial, because generalised, theory of the universality of 
religions, but to be made witness, if not participant in the penetra- 
tion of light by light: East and West respectively illuminating each 
other while retaining their distinctive idioms. 

An angel among intellectuals, yes, as St Thomas was. But Catholics 
who have come in contact with him or his work will remember also 
the high challenge of his unfailing charity. He never spoke of devo- 
tion or of the love of Christ as if he had not experienced them. 
KELLY 
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THE APOCALYPSE OF Saint JouN. By R. J. Loenertz, O.P., translated 
by Hilary Carpenter, Provincial O.P. (Sheed and Ward; 8s. 6d.) 


Fr Raymond Loenertz, a member of the Dominican Historical In- 
stitute in Rome, is a most able and enterprising medieval historian, 
especially with regard to the history of the Order, an expert on 
Byzantine affairs, and a remarkable linguist, having command (it is 
said) of over twenty languages. He is a Luxemburger, active and 
energetic (aged 47) and much endeared (with straggly beard and all) 
to all who know him. 

In 1941 he wrote an article in the Angelicum on the plan of the 
Apocalypse, with the object of showing that the vision falls into 
seven parts and that each part again has seven elements. This idea 
he expanded into a book which now appears in English. Not being a 
professional exegete (as he says in the introduction), he has followed 
for the exegesis the commentary of Pére Allo, O.P., which appeared 
in 1921 and is of course the last word in scholarship on this book of 
the Bible. Pére Leonertz’s own contribution is principally his theory 
of the plan. 

It is obvious that almost every author will have his own slightly 
different division of so difficult a book as the Apocalypse. Evident 
landmarks are the Seven Letters, the Seven Seals, the Seven Trum- 
pets and the Seven Vials. In the other parts we are on more disputed 
ground. Pere Allo had his own divisions. Pere Loenertz sees three 
more septenaries..Pére Allo wrote to him before he died in 1945, 
a propos of his 1941 article: ‘You press much further than I the use 
of septenaries. It is a system that must certainly be taken into serious 
consideration’ (quoted in the introduction). 

But the theory of the 7 x 7 plan of the Apocalypse is not new. 
Pere Leonertz discovered just before publication that it had been 
proposed in 1924 by Pére Jean Levie, S.J., of Louvain. What is not 
mentioned is that a 7 x 7 plan is the basis of the work of Fr Francis 
Gigot, of New York, in the Westminster Version, which appeared 
in 1915 and is well known to English students. (It was re-edited in 
the four-volume edition of the Westminster Version in 1931. A fur- 
ther edition of the whole New Testament in one volume is at present 
being prepared by Fr Laittey.) 

The distinction of the seven stages in the non-obvious septenaries 
(the mysterious signs beginning in c. 12, the vision of Babylon be- 
ginning in c. 17, and the visions of the end beginning in c. 19) has 
to remain a placitum exegetarum. I personally have long felt con- 
vinced by Fr Gigot’s idea that they really are septenaries, and Pére 
Loenertz’s divisions are very similar, with the peculiarity, however, 
that his seventh stage in each septenary is no more than the opening 
of the next septenary. 
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In the Westminster Version Fr Gigot divided his text according 
to his own plan. In this book Fr Hilary Carpenter has provided the 
Rheims-Challoner text divided (with particular clarity) according to 
Pére Loenertz’s plan. Moreover it is a good thing to have some of 
Pére Allo’s comments here reproduced, albeit in a mere sketch. For 
that great book is perhaps too erudite for some readers—although 
an abridged edition appeared in 1930—but it is anyway nowadays, 
alas, to most people inaccessible. SEBASTIAN BuLtovau, O.P. 


Tue Reau Soviet Russia. By David Dallin. (Hollis and Carter; 18s.) 


Napoleon on St Helena prophesied that all Europe would in a 
century be ‘either Cossack or Republican’. It was a shrewd, if 
insufficient, forecast; for the U.S.S.R. represents today a fascinat- 
ing combination. Much of Marxism is a development of the philo- 
sophy of the French Revolution; much is a development of the 
philosophy of the Manchester school; much, and, in particular, the 
tradition of government, comes from the Moscow of the Tsars. In 
so far as ‘Republicanism’ can be equated with that belief in the 
autonomy and perfectibility of man which was the basis of continen- 
tal liberalism in the nineteenth century, the ‘Cossacks’ and the ‘Re- 
publicans’ have joined hands. In so far as Liberalism is based on the 
Christian doctrine, however diluted, of the nature of man, the two 
are in opposition. Hence the contemporary crisis of English Liberal- 
ism, a crisis admirably illustrated today in the Manchester Guardian 
or the New Statesman. The true indigenous Liberalism of the English 
has a more reputable origin than Rousseau. Its roots lie’ in the 
Pilgrim's Progress, and that ‘good old cause’ for which ‘Hampden 
perished on the field and Sidney on the scaffold’. 

All this should be borne in mind when reading Dr Dallin’s book, 
which is a more satisfactory achievement than the ridiculous ‘blurb’ 
on the dust-cover might lead one to suppose. Some of the points 
are admirable. In particular he emphasises that in Russia the intel- 
ligentsia has become a new class, and he is interested to explain what 
that new class wants. He believes that it dislikes the arbitrary régime 
of the police-state, and would prefer the Western concept of the 
rule of law. If this is so, it is an interesting example of the way a 
traditional pattern reasserts itself after a revolution, for it was pre- 
cisely the arbitrary nature of so much of the Tsarist administration 
which alienated the intellectuals of Russia during the nineteenth 
century. The present intelligentsia, says Dr Dallin, accepts the 
present state economy as de facto, and it maintains the traditional 
Russian dislike of foreigners, a dislike which makes the Comintern 
by no means a popular institution. Above all the intelligentsia wants 
peace and quiet and reasonable security. Dr Dallin suggests that 
ultimately the success or failure of the regime will depend on its 
ability to satisfy this class which, he maintains, is far more politically 
significant than the peasantry. The peasants will not initiate any 
future change. The tightening up of the Kolkhoz system and the 
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police resources of the government are sufficient to keep the peasant 
masses inert. 

Dr Dallin is particularly interesting in his treatment of the system 
of slave labour. In origin it combined Western ideas of corrective 
treatment with the penal tradition of Tsarist Russia: today it pro- 
vides that reservoir of mobile labour which a materialist industrial- 
ism demands. On page 127 there is a notably revolting quotation 
from an English journalist. ‘It was at Ryazan that we saw something 
which, had I seen it at home, would have filled me with indignation 
and disgust, but which, because its victims seerfled not to care or 
object, was no concern of mine.’ He then describes a convoy of 
women prisoners. Dr Dallin gives his readers the various estimates 
of the amount of slave labour at the disposal of the Russian state. 
Polish estimates suggested fifteen million. Another report says: 
‘Soviet officials contradicted sharply the statement that the figure 
was above twenty million, but they did not object to a figure within 
the limit of twenty million’. The section on slave labour is the most 
important part of the book, and its social and economic implications 
deserve careful consideration. T. CHARLES EpwarDs. 


Worutp Orr Duty (Contact Publications; 5s 0d.) 

The latest Contact book surveys, with all the technical skill we 
have come to expect of this brilliant series, the use of leisure. Mass- 
Observation penetrates into the mysteries of ‘Saturday night’ in a 
hundred homes, the career of Thomas Cook is considered, reports of 
holidays come from Guatemala and the Isle of Wight, from Cyprus 
and the Alban Hills. Miss Sackville-West analyses the pleasures of 
travel and Arturo Barea is provocative about the Spanish mind. 
Disparate elements coalesce in the glossy pattern, streamlined but 
saved from perverseness by the observant drawings of Edward Baw- 
den and Osbert Lancaster. You may disagree with some of the 
opinions: too clever, too sure, too brightly in the know. But in a 
world of seedy substitutes here is a book that is quite simply a joy 
to look at. And even the advertisements are a sight for eyes sore 
with austerity, and probably explain why a de luxe model costs only 
five shillings. LE. 


Is CaTuHonic Caurch Anti-Soctat? Coulton v. Lunn. (Burns 
Oates; 12s. 6d.) 
No, Cassius, No: think not thou noble Roman 
That ever Brutus will go bound to Rome. 
He bears too great a name. 
(Julius Cesar, y. 1.) 
It must have been in such a spirit that Dr Coulton entered upon 
his last controversy, and the outcome, this book, is a Philippi in its 
cross purposes and its suicidal tactics. For the title bears no very 
obvious connection with the contents. in that irrelevancies are 
frequent and omissions are notable. But the general policy adopted 
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by Dr Coulton is ruinous. In effect he breaks his sword and runs on 
his opponent's point. 

According to the terms of the debate, Arnold Lunn had the right 
of closing the discussion. The last word in controversy is considered 
to be so “important that in criminal action, for example, counsel for 
the defence will sometimes waive his right ‘of presenting witnesses in 
order to gain that advantage. When that concession has to be made, 
it is plain common sense so to handle one’s case as to minimise the 
power of the closing arguments. In this debate the contestants agreed 
to restrict themselves to 50,000 words each, and the opening letters 
were of reasonable length. In his second letter, Dr Coulton brings 
his quota up to 46,000 words, leaving himself only 4,000 words in 
which to reply to 43,000. This is not a concession. It is simple 
suicide. Graciously, Lunn offered his opponent an extra 10,000 
words, but in the event they were not used with the economy which 
the hopeless tactical position demanded. 

Dialectic is not an indispensable part of an historian’s equipment, 
and indeed Dr Coulton’s case has an artlessness which is attractive 
and strong. But he must know the value of historical argument. 
Froude likened history to ‘a child’s box of letters with which we can 
spell any word we please’. Today, Froude is somewhat neglected and 
few would subscribe to his dogmatic assertion that ‘one lesson, and 
only one, history can be said to repeat with distinctness: that the 
world is built somehow on moral foundations’. Yet he is too great 
to be wholly despised. For Coulton, he has written in vain. The 
ordinary reader knows little of history, and less of its limitations. 
If this is to be revealed to him in the course of an historical debate, 
he is more than likely to feel sceptical and resentful of all such argu- 
ments. When, for example, Dr Coulton cites a formidable catalogue 
of facts to show that the Church has not opposed slavery and Lunn 
equally weighty arguments to show that she has always objected to! 
it, the average reader is left much where he was before about the 
Church and slavery, but thinks rather less of the value of historical 
research. But it is vital for one who bases his case on history to 
preserve the authority of his own study; and to use history like a 
case-book, as Dr Coulton does, is to win a doubtful point at the 
expense of one’s whole position, like a duellist who snaps his blade 
in winning a little ground. 

There is a great deal in this book to repay careful reading and 
analysis. The vast complexity of civilisation is thrown into clear 
relief by the issue of the disputants. Dr Coulton had time to revise 
this book before his death, and so it remains to us an authentic 
message. 


For Brutus only overcame himself 
And no man else had honour by his death. 


(Julius Cesar, vy. 5.) 
Romvatp Hory. O.P. 
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Tae Higher Law. By Harold R. McKinnon. (The Gillick Press, 
Berkeley, California.) 

This is an address delivered before the Conference of Federal 
Judges of the Ninth Circuit, at San Francisco, September 3rd, 1946. 
It has been printed at the request of a number of the judges, in order 
that, because of its extreme importance, it should be made available 
to persons not attending the Conference. 

Undoubtedly the lecture deserves a wide circulation, and should 
be read and re-read by all who are in any way occupied either with 
the law or social reform. The opening words of the lecture indicate 
sufficiently the lines on which it proceeds. ‘It is a paradox that at a 
time when this country is beset with many fears, the most fearful of 
all is something of which this country is generally unaware. It is the 
fact that while this country is traditionally democratic, the prevail- 
ing teaching of its political and legal philosophers is essentially anti- 
democratic and totalitarian. This is so because this teaching denies 
three essential elements of democracy and thereby affirms three 
essential elements of totalitarianism. It denies that there is a moral 
law which is inherent in human nature and which is therefore im- 
mutable and to which all man-made laws to be valid must conform. 
It denies that by virtue of this law man possesses certain rights which 
are inherent and inalienable and therefore superior to the authority 
of the state. It denies that the purpose of government is to secure 
these inherent and inalienable rights. It asserts that because there 
are no immutable principles of human conduct, there is no ultimate 
standard of justice and the lawmaker is responsible to nothing but 
his own unfettered will. It asserts that since there are no natural 
rights, all man’s rights come to him from the state, and what the 
state grants, the state may take away. It asserts that since man 
possesses no natural, inherent rights, the purpose of man is to serve 
the state’. 

The truth of the above statements is undeniable, but is substan- 
tiated fully by the utterances or writings of professors, lawyers, and 
judges in the courts. It is stated for instance that in a textbook on 
jurisprudence, The Elements of Jurisprudence by Thomas Erskine 
Holland, it is taught ‘that the source of the validity, as well as of 
the obligatory character of law is the force which is lent to it by the 
state’. This is the type of philosophy which permeates the whole of 
our legal theory and politics. 

Then follows an outline of the principles of natural law, from which 
arises an awareness of right and wrong. A brief account is given of 
the long and illustrious history of this basic doctrine, as found in 
Greek and Latin literature. From Greece and the Stoics, the doctrine 
became incorporated into the Roman Law, the result of which is felt 
today. It was perpetuated by the later-Roman jurists, by Gaius, in 
the second century, Ulpian in the third, Justinian in the sixth, and 
by Gratian the canonist in the twelfth. A parallel movement of 
thought and religious influence is noted in the early Christian fathers. 
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In the middle ages there was the great contribution of St Thomas 
Aquinas, who wrote that the rational creature, being subject to 
divine providence, has a share of Eternal Reason. Therefore all man. 
made laws must conform to the law of nature. The same doctrine is 
embodied in the writings of such English jurists as Bracton, Fortes- 
cue, Coke, Blackstone, and Pollock. 


In order to maintain the inalienable rights of the individual as a 
person, it is essential to recognise that there is a moral power higher 
than the state. Without the sure foundations of the natural law and 
the law of God, there is no basis upon which to build justice and 
liberty in society, and there is no hope but a relapse into tyranny. 

AMBROSE FarrELt, O.P. 


A Free House: or The Artist as Craftsman: being the writings of 
Walter Richard Sickert edited by Osbert Sitwell. (Macmillan; 
25s.) 


This is a rich and glittering book; it is also a disconcerting one: 
disconcerting, not boring, as an active and intelligent child whose 
curiosity exceeds his power of concentration can be a trial in a 
picture gallery or a museum where his attention is constantly drawn 
to objects about which he asks questions we are not competent to 
answer. 


The book opens with an entertaining Short Sketch of Walter 
Richard Sickert which may or may not form part of that third part 
of Sir Osbert Sitwell’s Autobiogaphy at present said to be struggling 
through what is so depressingly known as ‘the binder’s bottle-neck’. 
Whether we are to meet it again is vet to be seen; here at any rate 
it stands for our delight today: it gives an animated account of life 
in literary and artistic London during the interval between the Great 
and the Greater Wars; it is spiced with Sickert’s quoted and Sitwell’s 
authentic wit, and it is illustrated by two of the best reproductions 
of the artist’s drawings in the book, with the anecdotes proper to 
their inclusion. 


But this Introduction does not fully introduce. The reader who 
does not know a great deal about Sickert already will not be any the 
wiser after reading it: nor will Sickert’s own account of his father, 
Oswald Adalbert and his grandfather Johann Jurgen Sickert given 
as the first extract from the extensive volume of his writings, en- 
lighten him. He will gather that Sickert was a great painter; but it 
will seem, as his enchanted attention is held for over three hundred 
pages of extracts from The New Age, The Daily Telegraph, The 
Fortnightly Review and other periodicals, that he was chiefly a very 
great critic and a teacher whose style was sharp with wit and sweet 
with wisdom. 
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There is hardly anyone who has not at times said things so silly 
and so pointless that the first function of friendship is to forget 
them. 


A critical system can never be anything but a more or less amus- 
ing commentary on already existing achievement. 


The artist is he who can take a piece of flint and inti out + it 
drops of attar of roses. 


. the eternal Venetian twilight, when time seems arrested and 
a blue universe floats in a bath of quicksilver, and it is impossible 
to say whether we are suspended in a happiness that is divine, or 
in unutterable fear. 


Progress is a reality but one must know where to look for it. 


Protestantism aid the increasing jealousy of women have killed 
both classic figures and conversation pieces. Herself bedaubed she 
has driven her painted rivals from the canvas and a mediatised 
army of occupation called by courtesy Landscape holds a melan- 
choly sway: not even, be it noticed, Landscape with Figures. 


Almost every page yields its epigram or its vivid word-picture and 
shows Sickert to be as able a writer as he was a draughtsman. He 
was, as is here proved, a lively critic, but his acute and often preju- 
diced discussion of the work of other artists is nullified by the absence 
of photographs of the works he praises or attacks, few of which are 
now accessible to the reading public, so that half the force of the 
writing about them is wasted. The artistic value of such photographs 
might be small and their space is filled by thirty good reproduc‘ions 
of Sickert's own drawings and etchings. The owner of this book is 
thus richer if not wiser for possessing these evidences of Sickert’s 
right to speak of the work of other artists, but beyond the poignant 
statement that they were chosen on her deathbed by Mrs Sickert 
nothing in the text extends our appreciation of them. The reference 
to the painter’s wife enhances the regret felt by the reader of two 
extracts from Sickert’s rapturous proclamation of her genius (surely 
the most profoundly satisfying love-letters any woman can ever have 
receiv ed) that we are allowed no visual confirmation of the wonder of 

‘a fellow leaning on his bicycle who really leans; an old woman walk- 
ing away in a wood who really walks’. 


Crowded, fragmentary, inspiring and contentious, this book should 
take its place in the literature of ‘'exts for Art Students for whom it 
has a special technical value in that it defines the business of painting 
and instructs the draughtsman in the methods of his art. It must 
also take its place on ‘the shelves of those readers who enjoy the 
happy bemusement of listening to the talk of an expert on an art 
they themselves neither practise nor completely understand. 
Naomi Roype Siva. 
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A HANDBOOK OF Printing TyPEs witH NOTES ON THE STYLE OF Com- 
POSITION AND GRAPHIC PROCESSES USED BY COWELLS. W, §. 
Cowell Ltd. (Faber; 12s. 6d.) 


It has become a habit to decry the state of modern printing and 
publishing as undermined by paper and labour shortages. But the 
very scarcity of books and good printing seems to have revived 
interest in the art. It is certainly encouraging that a firm of printers 
can today expect the general public to spend twelve-and-six on a book 
of their type faces and house rules. The firm present only ten com- 
posing faces, but they are the choicest—though some will be disap- 
pointed not to discover Imprint among them. And the whole presen- 
tation is of such excellence that it will surely encourage many a 
general reader who knows nothing of the art to take an interest in it 
and to treat the printed page as something more than a mere utility. 
There are useful notes on the house style, preparation of ‘copy’ for the 
press and proof correcting, with acknowledgments to Oliver Simon's 
book on typography which has here evidently exercised considerable 
influence. 

Finally the reproduction of a large number of illustrations of 
various processes and the notes on the methods employed are of 
exceptional interest. This is a book to revive the spirits of any who 
are dejected by the present prospect of the arts and crafts as being 
ruined by mechanism. 

ConrAD PEPLER, O.P. 


LerrTers To a Sister. By Christopher Hollis. (Hollis and Carter; 
8s. 6d.) 


The completion of the trilogy of Death of a Gentleman and 
Fossett’s Memory makes very pleasant reading but leaves the re- 
viewer bewildered if not exasperated. In a series of letters to Robert 
Fossett's widow, another English gentleman gives his views on life, 
politics, art, education, the future generation, with the confidence 
born of a long tradition, but lightly and artlessly as befits both the 
writer and his chosen means of communication. But such views and 
such manners belong to a generation rapidly becoming extinct, and 
a part of the charm of these letters lies in their power to stir those 
of us who were born too late to be properly aware of the Edwardian 
security, too early to understand the emerging world of the troglo- 
dytes. They are also welcome, because they are expressive at not too 
deep a level of the perennial philosophy—in the widest possible sense 
of that word. The picture is unquestionably authentic, and as such 
makes one wonder if life may not be lived wholly on the plane of 
natural virtue after all. That is why it is also an exasperating book. 
As a character in a novel, Peter Hartington-Smith would be accept- 
able; there are people who at least seem like him and who behave in 
accordance with his outlook. On the other hand, if Mr Hollis had 
given these view. as his own in a more definitely philosophical work 
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or even in a series of essays it would have been legitimate to ask, 
just where does the Catholic Church come into the picture? One 
cannot help regretting that more of its supernatural force is not 
indicated in these non-committal—perhaps ‘irresponsible’ is less than 
just to the real author—letters. Michael Paravane, the Catholic, is 
a very elusive figure and typical—if at all—of a very small group; 
on p. 69 Peter catches a glimpse of the limitations of merely natural 
reasoning and in the style there is an echo of Belloc, but it is only 
an echo and the original thunder is harmlessly distant. Surely, if 
those of us who were born into the age of security are at a loss to 
understand younger lives jerked from crisis to crisis—the Russian 
Revolution, the Wall Street Crash, Hitler, and the atom bomb— 
we may be allowed to cultivate our garden: but in the spirit of St 
Benedict, not of Candide. 
Epwarp QUINN. 


Puysics AND ExpErieNce. By Bertrand Russell. (Henry Sidgwick 
lecture; Cambridge, 1946; 1s. 6d.) 

Lord Russell’s opening paragraph might lead one to hope that he 
intended to deal with the metaphysical presuppositions of the induc- 
tive method used by physical science. But he proceeds to state his 
problem somewhat as follows. External objects, if it be assumed that 
metaphysics is essentially correct in its account of them, are very 
unlike what we perceive. But physics is built on inferences from per- 
ception. How can we account for the discreparcy? Russell then dis- 
cusses perception and the relation of mind to matter, with his usual 
combination of logical acumen and neglect of metaphysics. 5 

He takes for granted the truths of physics and does not discuss 
their origin. To resolve his problem it would seem essential, how- 
ever, to consider first the method of physics, and the kind of know- 
ledge to be expected from such a method. Since the method is quan- 
titative, based on measurement, it can only issue in a mathematical 
account of nature; it is therefore not surprising that colours, scenfs 
and sounds (for example) are omitted. Incidentally the method can- 
not proceed unless we have independent grounds for believing its 
basic assumption, namely that there is order in nature; and such 
grounds can only be metaphysical. 

E.F.C. 


PvzzLEp PEOPLE. By Mass-Observation. (Gollancz; 7s. 6d.) 

‘A study in popular attitudes to religion, ethics, progress and 
polities’, or, more briefiy, ‘Well, I don’t know’—the representative 
answer to Mass-Observation’s enquiries in a London suburb. The 
Ethical Union, which sponsored the enquiries, concludes that ‘the 
principles of Christianity anc the principles of liberal rationalism have 
failed to save the masses from desultory living’, and hopes that 
‘transforming the conditions of life and thought . . . by wise and 
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large application of the principles of the Peckham Health Centre, 
of the Community Centres and Village Colleges, of Town and Country 
Planning’ may bring life to the desolate land surveyed in Puzzled 
People. The commentary is sadder even than the suburb. 

Catholics alone come out of this analysis of frustration, fading 
hopes and muddled ideas with any consistency. The moral must be 
the will to redeem this lost world; and, as J.O.C. has shown, we 
must see before we judge and judge before we act. Here is plenty to 
see—and to understand. An essential book for all who believe in God, 


J. A. E. 


Tue Great CHALLENGE. By Louis Fischer. (Jonathan Cape; 18s.) 


The title of this interesting political study by an American journa- 
list is perhaps not meant to be misleading; but a first reading might 
suggest that the challenge to which the author was referring was 
the threat of Stalin’s Russia to the world outside the Soviet orbit. 
It is indeed refreshing to find one who would consider himself on the 
left-wing in politics speaking such severe words of condemnation of 
the actions of Stalin and the men of the Kremlin since they found 
themselves in a position to blackmail their allies in the war first by 
the threat, implicit rather than explicit, of making a separate peace 
with Nazi Germany, then by the open threat to hold up all settle- 
ments of peace by the refusal to compromise or cooperate. This, how- 
ever, is apparently not the meaning Mr Fischer attaches to his title. 
His meaning is that in order to counteract the influence of Russia 
the democracies must set their own houses in order and evolve in 
them the perfect polity so that they may have an unassailable case 
when confronted with that mighty force. To do this, the democracies 
must sweep away all remnants of imperialism, monarchism and 
celericalism, and one or two other things that do not fit in with Mr 
Fischer's ideology. 

To deal adequately with this view of man’s social nature would 
require a whole treatise, but it is necessary to remark that this 
belief that man has only to be rid of certain ancient institutions in 
order to be perfect was the primary error of the French revolution 
and has been shown to be an error by every subsequent revolution. 
Kings and priests may have been petty tyrants from time to time. 
but it is sufficiently obvious today that the institutions they repre- 
sented have been safeguards, not drawbacks, to the essential liberty 
of men. The Bourbons compare favourably with the Politburo, the 
Spanish Inquisition with the N.K.V.D. 

This is not to deny, however, that much useful information cannot 
be gained from Mr Fischer’s book, and some penetrating criticisms 
of the policy of the U.S.A. in Europe and of the British Raj in India. 
The chapter entitled ‘Hashyism’ is much to be recommended to those 
whose view of Soviet Russia is still obtained through pink-coloured 
spectacles. Pau Foster, 0.P. 
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Cuorix. By Arthur Hedley. Hanpet. By Perey M. Young. The 

Master Musicians Series, edited by Eric Blom. (Dent; 7s. 6d. each 

volume.) 

These two books are worthy additions to the excellent ‘Master 
Musicians’ series. Both writers have a thorough knowledge not only 
of their man but also of his setting in the social, political and artistic 
background of his time. Dr Young’s wide reading as attested by the 
many apt quotations from contemporary sources which enliven his 
‘Handel’ volume, and his vivid sense of period are nowhere better 
seen than in his insistence on the matter-of-fact, craftsmanlike nature 
of the musician’s calling in the 18th century, as distinct from the 
‘prophet-priest’ conception created by Romanticism. I¢ is the more 
unfortunate that the author’s style should be marred by preciosities. 
The intelligent layman, for whom the series is in the first place 
designed, is not necessarily erudite and it should not be taken for 
granted that he will recognize hubris in Greek characters or to know 
that Dom (not even uniformly italicised) is the German for cathedral. 
Nor do manufactured adjectives like ‘triadic’, ‘virtuosic’ and ‘aceom- 
panimental’ help to lighten a style of which the worst features are 
epitomised in this sentence: ‘lf there was one lesson taught by 
Handel to posterity, and to Gluck according to Burney, it was that 
periphrasis is anathema’. 

But these blemishes are important mainly in so far as they make 
the book less useful to those for whom it is intended, and to criticise 
them seems ungenerous when the author gives so much, and so 
stimulatingly, not only of Handel’s life and personality but also of 
his music. His discussion of Handel’s harmonic idiom and of his 
treatment of the orchestra—with excellently-chosen examples—and 
his chapters on the operas and oratorios cannot but create a sharp 
realisation of how little we really know of Handel and an equally 
sharp desire to hear neglected masterpieces like ‘Jephtha’ (in the 
author’s view Handel’s crowning achievement) or the cantatas 
‘Semele’ and ‘Hercules’, and at least a wider selection from the 
operas. Perhaps the author, reacting from the traditional picture of 
Handel as a ‘sacred’ composer,,is less than fair to ‘Messiah’, and 
goes too far in speaking of the ‘misconception that Handel was more 
interested in God than in man’; actually Handel was so superbly 
at home in treating of both God and man that there would be an 
excellent case for regarding him as music’s greatest example of 
Christian humanism! 

Mr Hedley’s book on Chopin is free from eccentricities of style, © 
and his knowledge of Polish has enabled him to make use both of 
contemporary documents and important later books. inaccessible to 
the ordinary English reader. His treatment of the composer’s re- 
lationship with George Sand, and their final breach, is admirable. 
He explodes the various legends that transform each, in turn, into 
the other’s ‘evil genius’, and shows that if there was an ‘evil genius’, 
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it was George Sand’s daughter Solange, the cause of the pitiful mis- 
understanding that brought about the rupture. The whole story leaves 
the reader with a lively sympathy for them both, and a poignant 
sense of needless waste and tragedy. In his handling of Chopin's 
music the author is surely right in insisting that it should be judged 
by its own internal laws and not by any supposed ‘programme’ nor 
by the laws of classical sonata construction. He gives due weight to 
the Polish element in Chopin’s music—not only the intangible spirit 
of ardour and longing that made him, in his lifetime and for all 
time, the living voice of Poland’s tragedy, but also to the actual 
traditional folk-music embodied in his work which, combined with 
his revolutionary piano technique, ‘placed the first explosive charge 
against that long-revered edifice of classical diatonic harmony which 
now lies in utter ruin and disintegration’. As the author himself sums 


it up, ‘Strange that a poet’s reveries should forebode the end of * 


an epoch !’ Rosemary HuGuHes., 


How To Srvpy, being the Letter of St Thomas Aquinas to Brother 
John De Modo Studendi. Latin text with translation and exposition 
by Victor White, O.P. (Blackfriars; 1s.) 

Brother John was one of St Thomas’s younger Dominican brethren; 

he did not importune his brother and master in vain. A new edition 

ot St Thomas's letter and Fr White’s running commentary cannot 
fail to be welcome. It is true that the format is not attractive, but 
the grace and wisdom of St Thomas and Fr White’s lively exposition 
triumph. Seldom, and nowhere in shorter span, is there struck so 
perfect a balance between exhortation to scientific method and an 
admonition to the devout life. C.R. 


JUDGEMENT AT CHELMSFORD. By Charles Williams. (Oxford University 
Press; 2s. 6d.) 

This pageant play was written for the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the Diocese of Chelmsford, and although production, because of the 
war, was made vain in 1939, admirers of the late Charles Williams 
will be pleased to hear that it is to be presented in London at the 
Scala Theatre during 1947. Here admiration ceases, for it is important 
to distinguish between pageant plays in verse and poetic dramas. For 
instance, The Rock by Eliot is unlikely in future generations to be 
classed with The Family Reunion and, in a similar way, Judgement at 
Chelmsford is unlikely to be classed with Williams’s Thomas Cran- 
mer. In fact, almost in fear of such a verdict, the author in this case 
admits to originally ascribing the text of the former to Peter Stanhope 
—a name to which on various occasions he had recourse, so that the 
approval or disapproval which his other works had brought him might 
not mar the purpose of such writing as that now under scrutiny. 

The pageant is presented in eight episodes together with a prologue 
and epilogue in which Chelmsford (personified as a woman) is dis- 
covered on her birthday coming to the gate of Heaven to talk with her 
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elder brothers, the Great Sees of Christendom. There are tive of these 
—Canterbury, Rome, Constantinople, Antioch and Jerusalem. But 
her approach is prevented by a figure called the Accuser who demands 
that before she can enter Paradise she should see herself as she really 
is. He asks her if she were called to death and judgement that night, 
by the destructiveness of war, what she would say on her own behalf, 
and he calls on the Five Sees, ministers of justice, to hear her 
defence. ‘They enter to the sound of an air raid and thus the stage is 
set for an exhibition of ‘her ways of living’. In this historical retro- 
gression, after the contemporary scene there follows, so to say, a 
series of short tableaux of the past: of the Chelmsford witches, the 
Reformation, the martyrdom of Saint Osyth and other incidents. They 
are chosen, too, not only so as to offer a complete history of the dio- 
cese, but also of the movement of man’s soul from the things of this 
world to the next kingdom. So much for the framework. ; 
The verse in which the play is written is of a modified traditional 

kind. Naturally in a work of this order—written one imagines to time 
—the quality of it cannot be expected to have the precision of a short 
poem, or the texture of a carefully modulated and matured soliloquy. 
Rather its interest—and this is equally true of The Rock—lies in its 
experimentation with a tone of address. The Accuser speaks in a 
voice which challenges: in upbraiding the indifference of the audience 
it still remains humble and, what is more important, impersonally 
superior to them. 

Beautiful are the mild moments: fair and fit 

are feasts and fasts in the seasons’ flight; wit 

flashes to heaven more from a full stomach 

than ever from an empty, save only where 

those who are called to it climb the steep stair 

of convents or rigour of rule: else— 

forget you, gentles, the tale the Gospel tells? 
The pojse in these lines is perfect and particularly open to ail the 
subtle cadences which an accomplished player can give them. As well 
this passage illustrates how, like Williams’s posthumous poetic 
drama, The House of the Octopus, this pageant play is worthy to 
stand its ground in the works of a great Christian poet. 

NEVILLE BRAYBROOKE 


FuypaMentaL Tueory. By Sir A. S. Eddington, F.R.S., O.M. 
(Cambridge University Press; 25s.) 

This posthumous work of Sir A. S. Eddington has been edited 
and seen through the press by Sir E. T. Whittaker. Here we have 
the culmination of all Eddington’s life-work, his efforts to arrive at 
the complete mathematical expression of the structure of the 
universe. With remarkable erudition and ingenuity the mathematical 
pattern of the physical structure of the universe is worked out. This 
book is very much a book for the professional mathematician or 
physicist, and it is hoped to review it in greater detail later. 
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L’AFFRONTEMENT CHRETIEN, Par Emmanuel Mounier. (Cahiers du 
Rhone.) 

M. Mounier reflects the youthful enthusiasm of the new France, 
A France in the throes of rejuvenation, highly self-critical and mili- 
tantly Catholic. If he has somewhat of the intolerance of youth, he 
has uo less a large measure of its candour and generosity. In this 
provocative little book he goes to the root causes of the increasing 
European chaos of the past 150 years with a sure instinct for what 
is the fundamental weakness in the body politic, social and mystical. 
At the close of each analytical chapter he points to the sane teaching 
of the Church as the only remedy and norm. We have forgotten that 
the faith is a glorious adventure to be lived in the spirit of those 
crusading knights of old, or the even more ideal comradeship of 
King Arthur’s table who went forth to seek the Holy Grail. We are 
a new creature in Christ and M. Mounier would have us remember 
it—and so would the Church. L. L. 


ArrER Brack Correz. By Robert I. Gannon, 8.J. (Declan X. 
MeMullen Co.; $2.00.) 

The wisdom of publishing one’s collected obiter dicta is frequently 
questionable. Though the reviewer recently had one such compilation 
read to him (or as much of it as he could bear) that allowed of no 
question whatever: for the reason that, appearing stealthily week by 
week, while they had filled space they had escaped notice. Book-form 
revealed what was chiefly chunks of encyclopedic intelligence and a 
number of old chestnuts that one could have told more racily oneself. 
But Father Gannon made no mistake when he decided to publish his 
after dinner speeches. They contain much of the wit and wisdom of 
one of the youngest University Presidents known in the U.S.A. The 
book has been accurately described as light in tone, though not in 
content. It deals with such diversities as nursing, Peace Conferences, 
racial intolerance, science, education, the relation of Labour to the 
Priesthood, Christian humanism and the Monkey Business, the 
Chamber of Commerce, China, Russia and Poland. 

J. F. T. Prince 


R. A. L. Smith: Collected Papers, with a Memoir by David Knowles. 
(Longmans Green & Co.; 8s. 6d.) 

One of the symptoms of the managerial age into which we have 
been plunged is the preoccupation with administration that has 
gripped the schools of history, and nowhere has it so manifestly 
become an obsession as in the accounts of monastic estates which 
diligent students turn out nowadays, accounts in which the ubiquitous 
bailiff figures just as prominently as God figured in the lives of the 
monks themselves. Not all students seem to be aware that of equal 
importance with the ability to distinguish the arable land from the 
pasture is the ability to see the wood for the trees; few historians have 
shown the faculty for doing this to such a degree as the late R. A. L. 
Smith, whose collected papers Longmans have now produced. Only 
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one of the essays, that on ‘The Benedictine contribution to English 
agriculture’, has previously been unpublished, and yet all the essays 
are worth re-reading if only for the sure touch with which Smith 
twists together the human motive and the firm continuity of landed 
life and, above all, for his illustrating that ‘assarts’ do not ‘assart’ 
themselves but are painfully cleared only by human labour and human 
forethought. 

Smith had the happy knack, natural to a broad mind, of throwing 
light upon wider issues than those which he was dealing with imme- 
diately. Those, for instance, who follow Cardinal Gasquet’s account 
of the dissolution of the monasteries are at a loss to understand why 
there was a dissolution at all; those who follow Coulton and Basker- 
ville must be bewildered to explain why there were any monasteries 
to dissolve; to those who have read Smith’s eminently sane work, 
‘Canterbury Cathedral Priory’, both these facts become intelligible. 
It is this which marks him as the true historian. Similarly his ‘Col- 
lected Papers’ raise fresh issues, especially for the historian of the 
Church, which we may humbly regard as his legacy to us, his ‘fellow- 
wights who yet abide’. In the essay devoted to John of Tours, for 
example, he quotes the reply of the English bishops in 1097 to St 
Anselm: ‘Nos autem impediti consanguineis nostris quos susten- 
tamus, et multiplicibus seculi rebus quos amamus, fatemur, ad sub- 
limitatem vite suse surgere nequimus, nec huic mundo tecum illu- 
dere etc’—one can almost hear the cry of condemnation from the 
secular historian—‘unashamed nepotism!’ Anyone who carefully 
follows John of Tours’s life will straightway recognise the injustice of 
such a cry, yet until there are more people of Smith’s insight prepared 
to see in the work of these ‘worldly’ bishops a genuine, if inadequate, 
attempt to realise the Kingdom in their own way, and until such 
people publish their work, it can occasion no surprise that the history 
of the Church should be written in terms of nepotism. Even more 
interesting is a note of Smith’s written shortly before his death: ‘the 
line for me therefore is thought and culture’, because it still remains 
true that, despite many interesting monographs upon the subject. 
the culture of 12th-century Europe and, even more, the culture of 
12th-century England, has not been sufficiently synthesised for us to 
see the rich stores upon which the great architects of 13th-century 
philosophy, art and sanctity were able to draw. Simith had all the 
qualities needed for such a work. 

But when all this has been said of Smith as a historian little enough 
has been said of what really makes this book such a worthwhile one 
to possess—that is, the short memoir of the man himself written by 
Professor Knowles. What an attractive and admirable personality 
emerges from these pages! His essay on the Church and Social Order 
had revealed to us how much nearer Catholic ways England had 
remained in its customs through a persistent attachment to the 
natural law than many nominally Catholic countries, and now we are 
able to see how, in his own daily round, Smith brought his Englishry 
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to fruition in his devotion to the Catholic centre. Thoroughly English 
yet thoroughly Catholic, he was privileged in his later days to live the 
little way of humility under the inspiration of St ‘Thérése, and to wear 
his learning with that lightness which, we pray, has been his passport 
to the society of the saints which he so admired on earth. 

DoxaLp NiCHOLL 
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